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VoICE OF THE TURTLE? 


Countless words have been said 
and written about the importance of 
service on our annual Foreign Service 
selection boards. While one’s view of 
the boards may, in some years, be 
colored by a look at the promotion 
list which flows from their work, I 
attach special value to the role which 
they play in our professional system. 

In working with this year’s boards, 
I have come to appreciate more fully 
than before the service they render 
outside the promotion process itself. 
Out of their searching, often soul- 
searching, look at our Foreign Ser- 
vice and its people, the boards help 
us to evaluate our system and to 
expose some of its problems with great 
clarity and insight. 

Several of this year’s boards have, 
for example, singled out a serious 
problem which has, at least so far, de- 
fied solution and which raises some 
basic policy questions. They have 
found it almost impossible to rank 
world-wide Foreign Service people 
together with those who, while in 
Foreign Service categories, have had 
their careers in domestic service. They 
find that the several differences be- 
tween the two kinds of careers make 
fair comparison difficult, often to the 
disadvantage of the home-based em- 
ployee who has not had occasion to 
demonstrate capacities which relate 
to worldwide service. 

To move from the specifics of this 
problem, it is instructive to consider 
its broader implications. Joint con- 
sideration by selection boards of world- 
wide and Washington-based Foreign 
Service personnel stems from policy 
decisions which were aimed at unify- 
ing our total service. There is no 
reason to question this broad objective. 
However, serious difficulties have 
arisen along the way which were 
evidently not foreseen at the outset. 


Consequently, during the past half- 
year, I have often found us seized 
in Personnel with problems of process 
or implementation which are difficult 
to explain. All too often they seem 
to relate to existing policy or practice 
which is basically valid, but somehow 
flawed in concept or in enforcement. 

Again, and in another area of per- 
sonnel management, the Inspector 
General has recently carried out an 
inspection of the Department’s 
training function. In examining train- 
ing programs, many of which are 
good and justifiable in and of them- 
selves, the inspectors were troubled 
by the absence of some central policy 
or concept of professional develop- 
ment around which training programs 
had been—or could be—built. 

I refrain from inferring from my 
brief experience at this desk some 
general philosophy of the dynamics 
of policy formulation or of change, 
even in the field of personnel. 
Certainly I would be the last to 
suggest that those of us now serving 
in Personnel are somehow wiser than 
those who served before us. Never- 
theless, those of us who have seen 
personnel policies come and go, 
sometimes to return with only the 
hubcaps re-styled, must inevitably 
wonder whether it is impossible to 
get it right the first time. 

The reality is, of course, rarely as 
simple as it seems from outside. 
Dealing with human needs and prob- 
lems in our complex community, 
personnel managers have not always 
been able to control all the factors 
which enter into the conduct of our 
system, whether budgetary, political 
or societal. It may be this very set 
of outside factors which has often 
caused change to be, or at least 
appear to be, reactive rather than 
creative. Some students of organiza- 
tional management question whether 
there is, at any time and place, an 
objectively correct method of man- 
agement or organization, and assert 
that change is inevitable and correct 
and one must learn to live with it. 

This may be so, but our record 
over the years does not suggest that 
we have persuaded those whom we 
serve that, even given a case for 
change, we have usually seen our way 
around the next corner. All too often, 
we have given the appearance of 
bringing change for its own sake, or 
of having difficulty in demonstrating 
that change will resolve the problem 
at which it is aimed. And, un- 


fortunately often, ensuing change 
has proved the skeptics correct. 

Selection boards, inspectors and 
communications from some of you 
make clear that we have not yet 
found many of the answers. My 
associates in Personnel and I have 
a mandate from the Secretary to 
strengthen the institution, to tune it 
so that we can all best—and in our 
best interests—fulfill the mission 
around which our service exists. I do 
not see this, however, as a mandate for 
cosmetic change. I see it, rather, 
as a mandate to provide a sense of 
overall purpose within which it is 
possible to adjust and improve, 
anticipate and deal with change, and 
thereby avoid the recurring swings 
of the pendulum which we have 
experienced over the years. 

Some of the adjustments recently 
made in the system of assignment in 
the Foreign and domestic service and 
of FSO recruitment are in line with 
these central purposes. Others are 
underway. We are looking carefully at 
the way our total service is organized, 
trying to see how best to deal with the 
kinds of difficulties the selection 
boards have so recently discussed with 
me. We are seeking to develop im- 
proved techniques for using the com- 
puter to identify our needs and our 
skills in a human resources informa- 
tion system. With this we will be better 
able, for example, to assure that 
training, assignments, and promotions 
are more directly related to our 
identified and anticipated require- 
ments. 

As we move ahead in these areas 
and in others which form the program 
which the Secretary announced in 
June, I am painfully conscious of the 
need for action, and often find 
myself wondering whether we could 
not move more quickly. However, if 
we are to meet a rigorous standard for 
improvement and for tuning up our 
systems and not merely tinkering 
with them, we must analyze our 
problems and test alternatives and 
their implications as we work out 
our adjustments before testing them 
on all of you. 

I hope that I can count on your 
patience and continuing interest in 
what we are engaged in. 


de C Kare 
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Secretary and House Committee Compromise 
On Submission of Cyprus Dissent Memorandum 


Secretary Kissinger and the Select 
Committee on Intelligence of the 
House of Representatives reached a 
compromise on Nov. 4 in the dispute 
over the Committee’s request for a 
dissent memorandum on the Cyprus 
crisis. 

The Committee accepted the Secre- 
tary’s offer to provide it with an amal- 
gamation of Department documents 
criticizing our Cyprus policy without 
any identification of authorship. 

Earlier, on Oct. 14, the Secretary 
wrote to Rep. Otis G. Pike, Commit- 
tee Chairman, explaining why he 
could not comply with its request, and 
he testified on Oct. 31. The letter: 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: 

I have given much thought to the 
Select Committee’s October 2 request 
that I provide it with a copy of a dis- 
sent memorandum, on the Cyprus cri- 
sis, sent me by a Foreign Service offi- 
cer in August 1974. After careful con- 
sideration I have decided that I can- 
not comply with that request. I re- 
spectfully request the Committee to 
work with me on alternate methods 
of putting before it the information 
relevant to its inquiry. 

The “Dissent Channel,” through 
which this memorandum was submit- 
ted, provides those officers of the De- 
partment of State who disagree with 
established policy, or who have new 
policies to recommend, a means for 
communicating their views to the 
highest levels of the Department. “Dis- 
sent Channel” messages and memo- 
randa are forwarded to the Secretary 
of State, and are normally given re- 
stricted distribution within the Depart- 
ment. They cannot be stopped by any 
intermediate office. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this position 
reluctantly, and only because I have 
concluded that the circumstances are 
compelling. I am convinced that I 
would be remiss in my duty as Secre- 
tary of State were I to follow a dif- 
ferent course. 

The challenges that face our nation 
in the field of foreign affairs have nev- 
er been more difficult; the pace of 
events has never been so rapid; the 
revolutionary character of the changes 
taking place around us has seldom 
been more pronounced, If we are to 
prosper—indeed, if we are to survive 


—it will require the confidence of the 
American people and of the nations of 
the world in the wisdom of our for- 
eign policy and the effectiveness of 
our foreign policy establishment. Basic 
to this sense of confidence, of course. 
is the quality and professionalism of 
the Department of State and the For- 
eign Service. And the strength of those 
institutions depends, to a critical de- 
gree, upon the judgment and strength 
of purpose of the men and women 
who serve in them. It is my view that 
to turn over the dissent memorandum 
as requested would inevitably be de- 
structive of the decision-making proc- 
ess of the Department, and hence do 
great damage to the conduct of our 
foreign relations and the national se- 
curity of the United States. 

Since the founding of the Republic, 
every Secretary of State has been re- 
garded as the principal adviser to the 
President in the formulation of for- 
eign policy and in the conduct of for- 
eign relations. If the Secretary of State 
is to discharge his obligations and du- 
ties to the President and the national 
interest, he must have the benefit of 
the best available advice and criticism 
from his subordinates; they in turn, 
if they are to give their best, must en- 
joy a guarantee that their advice or 
criticism, candidly given, will remain 
privileged. 

As the Supreme Court has said: 
“the importance of this confidentiality 
is too plain to require further discus- 
sion. Human experience teaches that 
those who expect public dissemination 
of their remarks may well temper can- 
dor with a concern for appearances 
and for their own interests to the det- 
riment of the decision-making proc- 
ess.” 

As the Cyprus crisis evolved, I re- 
ceived many recommendations for var- 
ious courses of action from my sub- 
ordinates. Their views were freely of- 
fered and fully considered in the pol- 
icy-making process. But the final 
choices of what policies to recommend 
to the President were mine, and they 
sometimes differed from the courses 
of action proposed to me by some of 
my associates. My decisions occasion- 
ally led to vigorous dissent, both dur- 
ing meetings with those of my col- 
leagues who disagreed, and in written 
memoranda, as in the case presently 
before us. Should the Select Commit- 


tee so desire, I am prepared personal- 
ly to come before the Committee to 
describe in detail the dissenting views 
put to me, and my reasons for reject- 
ing them. 

But were I to agree to release the 
document requested, even on a classi- 
fied basis, 1 would be party to the 
destruction of the privacy of commu- 
nication which the Secretary of State 
must have with his subordinates re- 
garding their opinions. Once the con- 
fidentiality of internal communications 
had been breached, it would be but 
a short step to public exploitation of 
the subordinate’s views. The result 
would be to place Department officers 
in an intolerable position—at times 
praised, at times criticized for their 
views; at times praised, at times criti- 
cized for dissenting; at times praised, 
at times criticized for not dissenting. 

Thus, my decision to withhold the 
document is not based on a desire to 
keep anything from the Select Com- 
mittee with regard to the Cyprus crisis 
or any other subject. On the contrary, 
the Department and I are both pre- 
pared to cooperate with the Commit- 
tee in the pursuit of its legislatively 
established purposes. The issue is not 
what information the Committee 
should receive; we agree on that ques- 
tion. Rather, the issue is from whom 
the information should be sought, and 
the form in which it should be deliv- 
ered. 

It is my strong belief that the Com- 
mittee should look to the policy levels 
of the Department, and not to junior 
and middle-level officers, for the policy 
information they seek. It is my princi- 
pal advisers and I who are responsible 
for policy, and it is we who should be 
held accountable before the Congress 
and the American people for the man- 
ner in which we exercise the authority 
and responsibility vested in us by the 
President and Congress of the United 
States. 

In keeping with this principle, I am 
prepared now, as I have been from 
the beginning, to do the following: 

—Authorize any officer of the De- 
partment or the Foreign Service, re- 
gardless of rank, to testify before the 
Select Committee on all facts known 
by that officer about the collection and 
use of intelligence information in for- 
eign relations crisis. 

—Authorize any policy level officer 
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of the Department or the Foreign Ser- 
vice to testify before the Select Com- 
mittee on recommendations received 
by him from his subordinates, but 
without identification of authorship, 
and any recommendations he forward- 
ed to his superiors. 

—Supply the Committee with a 
summary from all sources, but without 
identification of authorship, of views 
and recommendations on the Cyprus 
crisis, and criticisms of our handling of 
it. 

—Appear personally before the 
Committee to testify as to the policy 
of the United States with regard to 
the Cyprus crisis, as well as the policy 
of this Department with regard to the 
accountability of junior and middle- 
level officers for their views and rec- 
ommendations. 


The issue raised by the request for 
the dissent memorandum runs to the 
fundamental question of whether the 
Secretary of State should be asked to 
disclose the advice, recommendations, 
or dissents to policy that come to him 
from subordinate officers. 

That the nation must have the most 
competent and professional Foreign 
Service possible is surely beyond ques- 
tion. It must be the repository for the 
lessons learned over more than three 
decades of world involvement; the in- 
stitution to which each new Adminis- 
tration looks for the wisdom garnered 
from the past and the initiatives so 
necessary to cope with the future. It 
must be loyal to the President, no mat- 
ter what his political persuasion; it 
must inspire confidence in its judg- 
ment from the Congress, no matter 
what party is in power there. The For- 
eign Service, in a word, should be 
America’s guarantee of continuity in 
the conduct of our foreign affairs. 

We now have an outstanding, disci- 
plined, and dedicated Foreign Service 
—perhaps the best in the world. It is 
the continued strength and utility of 
this institution that will be under- 
mined by revealing the opinions and 
judgments of junior and middle-level 
officers. 

While I know that the Select Com- 
mittee has no intention of embarras- 
sing or exploiting junior and middle- 
grade officers of the Department, there 
have been other times and other com- 
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mittees—and there may be again— 
where positions taken by Foreign Ser- 
vice officers were exposed to ex post 
facto public examination and recrim- 
ination. The results are too well 
known to need elaboration here: gross 
injustice to loyal public servants, a 
sapping of the morale and abilities of 
the Foreign Service, and serious dam- 
age to the ability of the Department 
and the President to formulate and 
conduct the foreign affairs of the na- 
tion. Mr. Chairman, I cannot, in good 
conscience, by my own failure to raise 
the issue of principle, be responsible 
for contributing to a situation in which 
similar excesses could occur again. 

The considerations I have outlined 
relate to the broad question of testi- 
mony from, and documents authored 
by, junior and middle-level officers. 
The request for a specific dissent mem- 
orandum raises a particular issue with- 
in that broader framework. The “Dis- 
sent Channel,” established by my pred- 
ecessor, had its origin in the recom- 
mendations of special task forces made 
up of career professionals from the De- 
partment of State, the Foreign Service 
and other foreign affairs agencies. Two 
of these task forces recommended 
that improved means be found to 
transmit new ideas to the Depart- 
ment’s decision-makers, to subject pol- 
icy to the challenge of an adversary 
review, and to encourage the expres- 
sion of dissenting views. 

The very purposes of the “Dissent 
Channel”—to promote an atmosphere 
of openness in the formulation of for- 
eign policy, to stimulate fresh, creat- 
ive ideas, and to encourage a ques- 
tioning of established policies—are in- 
consistent with disclosure of such re- 
ports to an investigative committee of 
the Congress, and perhaps ultimately 
to the public. Dissent memoranda are, 
by their very nature, statements of the 
author’s opinions. If their confidential- 
ity cannot be assured, if they are to 
be held up to subsequent Congression- 
al or public autopsy, the whole pur- 
pose of the “Dissent Channel” will 
have been corrupted and the Channel 
itself will soon cease to be a viable 
instrument. Those whose legitimate 
purpose is to argue with a policy be- 
cause they sincerely believe it to be 
ill-conceived, or because they have 


new but unorthodox ideas, will recog- 
nize the Channel for what it has be- 
come and cease to use it; those who 
care little about what the policy is 
and even less about seeking to change 
that policy through the institutional 
processes open to them, will be en- 
couraged to use the Channel as a tool 
for their own ends. 


For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
cannot agree to the release of “Dissent 
Channel” messages—irrespective of 
their contents. I am, however, ready 
to supply a summary of all contrary 
advice I received on the Cyprus crisis, 
so long as it is not necessary to disclose 
the source of this advice. 

Every Secretary of State has an ob- 
ligation to his country and to his suc- 
cessor to build a professional, effective, 
dedicated, and disciplined Foreign Ser- 
vice. Were I to comply with the re- 
quest before me I would have failed 
in that obligation. I would have been 
partly responsible for a process that 
would almost inevitably have politi- 
cized the Foreign Service, discouraged 
courageous advice and the free ex- 
pression of dissenting opinion, and en- 
couraged timidity and caution. 

On another occasion when the State 
Department was under investigation 
my great predecessor, Dean Acheson, 
wrote that there is a right way and 
a wrong way to deal with the Depart- 
ment of State. “The right way,” he 
said, “met the evil and preserved the 
institution; the wrong way did not 
meet the evil and destroyed the insti- 
tution. More than that, it destroyed 
the faith of the country in its Govern- 
ment, and of our allies in us.” 

I am prepared to work with the 
House Select Committee on Intelli- 
gence in a cooperative spirit so that. 
for the sake of our country, we may 
jointly on the basis of the proposals 
contained in this letter, find the 
“right” way to accommodate our mu- 
tual concerns. I am prepared to meet 
with the Committee at its convenience 
to search for a reasonable solution—a 
solution which will meet the needs of 
the Committee, protect the integrity 
of the Department of State, and pro- 
mote the effective conduct of the for- 
eign relations of the United States. 

Sincerely, 


/s/ Henry A. KiIssINcER 





Secretary Kissinger escorts President Anwar el-Sadat of Egypt 
during the latter’s visit to the Department on October 28. 
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House Committee Postpones Action on 
Repeal of Tax Exemptions on Allowances 


The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has postponed, probably until 
next spring, consideration of the re- 
peal of Section 912 of the Internal 
Revenue Code which exempts For- 
eign Service allowances from tax. 

The deferral was requested by Sec- 
cretary Kissinger pending completion 
of a review of the entire allowance 
structure by an Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee on Allowances and Benefits 
for U.S. Civilian Employees Overseas. 

On October 1 the House Ways and 
Means Committee had tentatively 
voted to phase out the tax exclusion 
for most allowances over a four-year 
period. Three weeks later the Com- 
mittee, by voice vote, set aside the pro- 
posal in order to give the Inter-Agency 
Committee time to complete its study. 

The work of the Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee is nearly finished and a report 


is expected before the end of the year. 
It was for this reason that the De- 
partment urged delay of repeal of 
Section 912 of the Internal Revenue 
Code so that all interested parties 
would have the benefit of the Inter- 
Agency Committee report. 

In his October 9 letter to Chair- 
man Al Ullman and other members 
of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Secretary Kissinger said: 

“T was extremely concerned to learn 
of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee’s decision last week to recom- 
mend repeal of Section 912 of the 
Internal Revenue Code. I would like 
to present for your consideration cer- 
tain important factors which the Com- 
mittee may not have had time to ex- 
plore fully before making its decision. 

“In July I wrote to Secretary Simon 
expressing my deep concern that the 


Group Studies Shift of Some Positions 


Deputy Under Secretary for Man- 
agement Lawrence S, Eagleburger has 
asked a task group to determine how 
low priority positions can be identi- 
fied and shifted to more urgent needs 
among various bureaus. 

The move stems from this year’s 
review of the Department’s FY 1977 
budget by the Priorities Policy Group 
(PPG) whose central task thus far has 
been the formulation of the funding 
request. Mr. Eagleburger is the PPG’s 
chairman. 

The review began in July with a 
discussion of the issues papers and 
budget requests submitted by bureaus 
and specialized offices. 

On the basis of these papers, the 
PPG examined the major programs 
and resource requests. Assistant Secre- 
taries and heads of major specialized 
offices met with the PPG to discuss 
their requests and their policy priori- 
ties. 

After reviewing competing demands, 
the PPG developed a policy statement 
to guide the Department’s budget 
officers in their detailed budget hear- 
ings. The Budget Office recommenda- 
tions were once again reviewed by the 
PPG before the Department’s budget 
position was formulated and trans- 
mitted by the Deputy Under Secre- 
tary to the Office of Management & 
Budget (OMB) for consideration. 

The Department’s proposal to OMB 
was for an increase in funds for FY- 
77 over 1976 but for no additional 
(S&E) positions. 

As a result of the decision not to 
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ask OMB and Congress for any new 
positions, the PPG determined that 
it would be necessary for the Depart- 
ment to satisfy personnel requirements 
of bureaus through substantial repro- 
gramming. To implement this decision 
Mr. Eagleburger formed the Repro- 
gramming Working Group. 

Mr. Eagleburger named Willard 
DePree, of the Policy Planning staff, 
to head the working group which in- 
cludes representatives of the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Budget and 
Finance, Bureau of Administration; 
the Office of the Inspector General of 
the Foreign Service, and the Personnel 
Office. 

On the completion of its work the 
group will present its findings to the 
PPG which will then make recom- 
mendations on the reallocation of 
positions. 

Establishment of the Priorities Poli- 
cy Group was one of the most im- 
portant innovations announced by 
Secretary Kissinger in his June 27 
speech on the Department and the 
Foreign Service. 

PPG’s objective is to link changing 
policy priorities with resources—money 
and manpower—to make certain that 
the two are in phase. 

The PPG has met 18 times since 
it began its work last June. It has dis- 
cussed issues as diverse as mineral at- 
tachés, financial reporting, global 
communications, the assignment of 
INR personnel overseas and the Free- 
dom of Information and Privacy Acts. 


action proposed would have a severe 
adverse impact on all agencies with 
civilian personnel overseas. 

“I understand and support the ob- 
jectives of the Committee and the 
Congress in developing an equitable 
tax system for all our citizens. How- 
ever, I do not believe that the action 
the Committee now proposes in fact 
serves that purpose; rather, it would 
financially disadvantage all U.S. Gov- 
ernment civilian personnel overseas 
by taxing allowances which in most 
cases represent reimbursement for the 
unusual costs associated with overseas 
assignments, 

“I know that you and the members 
of your Committee will agree that the 
United States Government must at- 
tract, train, assign, and retain the best, 
most highly qualified people to serve 
as its representatives abroad. regard- 
less of race, color, sex or level of in- 
come. 

“I regret to say that the action the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
has now recommended would make it 
extremely difficult for all agencies of 
the government to meet those goals. 
Repeal of Section 912 would have a 
drastic impact on the conditions of 
work of large numbers of dedicated 
employees who currently are willing 
to serve their country abroad at con- 
siderable cost in personal, family and 
emotional terms. (I should also note 
that the great bulk of these employees 
are relatively junior in rank and are 
at the middle to lower end of the pay 
scale.) The overall efficiency of the 
foreign affairs community would be 
hard hit, with adverse effects on the 
basic mission of the major agencies 
concerned. 

“As you know, a 1974 GAO Re- 
port recommended changes in the al- 
lowance system to provide for equit- 
able treatment of government em- 
ployees in foreign and non-foreign 
areas, uniform application of allow- 
ances by all agencies, and review of 
the methodology used in computing 
allowances and benefits. 

“In response to the GAO Report, 
the State Department promptly in- 
vited the 20 Federal Agencies with the 
greatest number of overseas civilian 
employees to participate in an Inter- 
Agency Committee on Allowances and 
Benefits to study and make recom- 
mendations on the allowance struc- 
ture (their deliberations do not, of 
course, include the Military Services, 
which would continue to enjoy tax 
exclusions, in contrast to civilian em- 
ployees serving abroad if the Com- 
mittee’s action with regard to Section 
912 becomes law). 

“The Inter-Agency Committee is 





scheduled to complete its report in 
December, following which I will per- 
sonally take whatever steps within my 
authority are necessary—based on the 
Committee’s findings—to insure that 
government allowances and benefits 
to our civilian employees serving 
abroad are equitable and uniformly 
determined and administered. Those 
are, however, judgments which, in the 
absence of the completed work of the 
Inter-Agency Committee cannot be 
made on the basis of fact. 

“For the Executive Branch to move 
now, in the absence of the relevant 
data, would be to act on the basis 
of incomplete information, and would 
inevitably do injustice to thousands 
of our employees. For the Congress 
to act now—again in the absence of 
essential facts and analysis—would 
lead to the same result. 

“Let me now cite just a few of the 
inequities that would be caused if all 
allowances and benefits authorized un- 
der Title IX of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946 (as amended) and the 
Overseas Differentials Act of 1960 
(as amended) were no longer exempt 
from taxation. The following, as ex- 
amples, would then constitute gross 
income : 

—payment for the return of the re- 
mains of U.S. Government civilian 
employees who die on assignment over- 
seas; 

—travel for the purpose of home 
leave (which an employee is required 
by law to take) ; 

—education costs even with a par- 
tial deductible feature for tuition 
(when an employee serving abroad 
is unable to take advantage of nor- 
mal public education) ; 

—evacuation of an 
family from a hostile area; 

—post allowance (cost-of-living al- 
lowance) which equalizes an em- 
ployee’s spendable income overseas 
with that earned in Washington. (It 
should be noted that Washington, our 
home base, has a higher cost-of-living 
than the average U.S. city and any 
price advantages available to the over- 
seas employee, such as PX or commis- 
sary, are fully considered in the com- 
putation of the allowance). 

“T cannot believe that these are the 
consequences intended by the Com- 
mittee. Nor can I believe that it is the 
intention of the Committee to create 
a situation such as the following with 
regard to Living Quarters Allowance. 

“A secretary earning $9,500 per 
year (GS-5/FSS-9) receives a Living 
Quarters Allowance which, if Section 
912 is repealed, would constitute ad- 
ditional taxable income of $7,200 in 
Bahrain—or $4,300 in Sao Paulo— 


employee’s 


to pay for housing comparable to that 
he or she would ordinarily occupy in 
Washington. Such wide variations in 
the cost of adequate housing are not 
uncommon, are dependent upon mar- 
ket forces completely outside the con- 
trol of the employees, and would re- 
sult in a great disparity in taxable in- 
come among employees of the same 
rank, performing the same duties, but 
assigned by the Government to differ- 
ent posts. 

“While some of the expenses cited 
above would be deductible or exclud- 
able under other sections of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code, only those em- 
ployees who could itemize deductions 


would be able to take advantage of 
all of them. Thus, once again, it would 
be our single and junior employees 
who would suffer most. 

“Admittedly, the methodology of 
computing allowances needs review 
and revision; that is precisely what 
the Inter-Agency Committee I men- 
tioned earlier is now in the process 
of doing. I, therefore, respectfully re- 
quest that you and the Committee 
reconsider the action taken to repeal 
Section 912 of the Internal Revenue 
Code. Otherwise a grave injustice 


may be done to those civilian em- 
ployees of the United States Govern- 
ment who serve their country abroad.” 


Employees Can See Information on Positions 


Employees may now study micro- 
fiche copies of staffing patterns and the 
panel book of positions to obtain in- 
formation on positions scheduled to 
open in Washington and the field. 

The documents are available for 
use in the Bureaus in the offices of the 
executive directors and in the coun- 
seling offices in the Office of Person- 
nel, in line with the Department’s 
new policy of a more open, centrally 
directed assignment process. (See 
NEWSLETTER, August-September. ) 

Information on the use of the micro- 
fiche machines also is available in those 
offices. 

In a notice on October 20, the De- 
partment urged employees to make 
their onward assignment preferences 
known to their respective career coun- 
selors as far in advance as possible. 
In an earlier airgram (A-5528) the 
Department had suggested that em- 
ployees should make their assignment 
preferences known to career counse- 
lors six to nine months in advance. 

“While these parameters are gen- 
eral guidelines,’ the Department 
pointed out, “personnel may submit 
their preferences even further in ad- 
vance, and are encouraged to do so. 
particularly when they are interested 
in language-designated _ positions 
(LDP’s), whether already language 
qualified or not. 

“If language-qualified candidates 
are not identified well enough in ad- 
vance, the Office of Personnel must 
plan to assure that non-language-quali- 
fied candidates can be considered, 
and, if successful, assigned to language 
training so that they may complete 
language training and travel to their 
new post of assignment on or about 
the time the position is due to be va- 
cated.” 

Employees who are interested in an 
assignment to an LDP were urged to 


inform the Department at least seven 
months in advance of the start of the 
cycle of language training ending just 
prior to the LDP becoming vacant. 

“For example, an individual in- 
terested in an LDP in Czechoslovakia 
opening in July 1977 should communi- 
cate this interest seven months in ad- 
vance of the 44-week Czech language 
course which will begin at the end of 
August 1976, i.e., by about February 
1, 1976,” the Department said. 

Employees may consult the Foreign 
Service Institute’s schedule of courses 
for 1975-76, since the timing of lan- 
guage training is expected to remain 
essentially the same in 1976-77. They 
may also read Circular Airgram A- 
6017, September 18, 1975, for infor- 
mation on language training. 

“We suggest that employees list at 
least five assignment preferences in 
priority order,” the notice continued. 
“It would be helpful if they elaborate 
on the reasons for their assignment 
preferences explaining if they have a 
particular interest in serving next in a 
specific geographic area (keeping in 
mind GLOP—out-of-area assignments 
to enable Foreign Service officers to 
gain more varied geographic experi- 
ence), a functional specialty, or an 
overseas or Washington assignment. 
Also employees should indicate any 
personal circumstances, e.g. health or 
schooling requirements, etc. which 
they wish considered in their assign- 
ment.” 

Employees also were advised that 
the data which appear on the staffing 
patterns and panel book reflect exist- 
ing information as of the time the 
microfiche are prepared. That infor- 
mation, however, is continually being 
changed as positions are filled, as tours 
are extended or curtailed, as people 
retire, as employees are shifted intern- 
ally from one job to another, or ex- 
ternally from one post to another. 
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A Day at the Fair 


The Association of American For- 
eign Service Women’s book fair 
opened with Family Day, Oct. 5. 

At top right, Nancy Kissinger cuts 
the ribbon, as Co-chairwoman Doro- 
thy Wolfson looks on. Bunny Jared 
Clark (lower right), son of Co-chair- 
woman Judy Clark, helped distribute 
balloons, 

The fair raised more than $46,000 
for AAFSW’s scholarship fund. 





Department Launches First Phase of New 
Civil Service Merit Promotion Program 


The Department launched the first 
phase of the new Civil Service Merit 
Promotion and Placement Program 
on November 5. 

The second phase is scheduled to 
begin in a few months. 

In a notice to employees the De- 
partment said that “a central objec- 
tive” of the new program is “the estab- 
lishment of a common set of standards 
and procedures which will govern the 
selection, and where applicable the 
promotion, of all categories of con- 
tinuity and domestically oriented per- 
sonnel.” 

The first phase is an interim, initial 
program during which only vacancies 
selected by the bureaus for General 
Schedule (GS) competition will be 
posted, with only employees in the 
General Schedule eligible. 

The second phase will be launched 


John Richardson Cited for 
Contributions to Education 


John Richardson, Jr., Assistant Sec- 
retary for Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, was presented with a certifi- 
cate of appreciation by the American 
Council on Education at its 58th an- 
nual meeting in Washington on Octo- 
ber 9. 

The award, honoring Mr. Richard- 
son’s contributions to the field of edu- 
cation, was made by Dr. Roger W. 
Heynes, President of the American 
Council on Education. The theme of 
this year’s annual meeting was “High- 
er Education in the World Com- 
munity.” 

The citation on the certificate of 
appreciation reads: 

“In recognition of his imaginative 
leadership as Assistant Secretary of 
State for Educational and Cultural 
Affairs. He has cultivated enduring 
relationships within the worldwide 
academy of man, and enriched by his 
strong stewardship the varied instru- 
mentalities of cross-cultural communi- 
cation. He has greatly strengthened 
the United States’ commitment to 
mutual understanding and peaceful 
relationships among nations. His col- 
leagues in the American academic 
community wish to acknowledge their 
appreciation and record their respect.” 

The Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs works closely with the 
Council on its International Educa- 
tion Project, which is aimed at im- 
proving communication between the 
Government and the academic com- 
munity in international education. 


after the completion of a review of 
all domestic positions—and after con- 
sultation with the American Foreign 
Service Association. 

The permanent, second phase of the 
program will apply to all categories 
of continuity and domestically ori- 
ented personnel and positions. 

Positions which become vacant un- 
der Phase I will be listed in vacancy 
announcements and will be posted in 
various State Department buildings in 
the Washington area. 

In a related action on October 28, 
Director General Carol C. Laise desig- 
nated Thomas J. Ranson, PER/- 
PCE/PP, as director of a new De- 
partment-wide working group which 
is developing detailed criteria for con- 
tinuity positions. 

The working group, which includes 
representatives from PER and the bu- 
reaus, will also refine—bureau by bu- 
reau—the inventory of positions desig- 
nated for continuity incumbency. 

The list had been prepared earlier 
by the bureaus’ executive directors. 

PER will review the recommenda- 
tions of the working group for con- 
sistency with policy. The bureaus’ 
views also will be given “fullest con- 
sideration” before final determinations 
are made. 

The list of continuity jobs, as ap- 
proved, will then be submitted to Au- 
tomated Data Processing for designa- 
tion in the staffing pattern. 

The Department’s new Civil Service 
Merit Promotion and Placement Pro- 
gram was approved by the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission on June 6. 

Under the merit plan, whenever a 
position that may be staffed compe- 
titively by Civil Service employees 
becomes vacant, the vacancy will be 
announced throughout the Depart- 
ment. 

All eligible employees are encour- 
aged to apply for these positions, 

Panels will be convened to rate and 
rank candidates. 

The Merit Promotion and Place- 
ment Plan was developed by PER’s 
Civil Service Counseling and Assign- 
ments Division, PER/CA/CS, with 
the advice of Civil Service Commis- 
sion staff members. 

It includes all mandatory require- 
ments of the Commission, as well as 
many additional features, to insure 
that employees are considered equita- 
bly. The plan also conforms with the 
merit promotion policy guidelines of 
the Federal Personnel Manual. 


Schedule Leave 
Before November 23 


Employees who are unable to use 
annual leave for 1975 because of the 
pressure of public business will not 
get that leave restored unless they 
schedule it in advance—and in writ- 
ing—by November 23, the cutoff date. 

In a joint notice on October 8, the 
Department, AID and USIA re- 
minded employees that Civil Service 
Commission regulations for claiming 
restoration of forfeited annual leave 
provide that “the decision to schedule 
annual leave for use in the 1975 leave 
year must be made in writing before 
the start of the third biweekly pay 
period prior to the end of the leave 
year, that is, prior to November 23, 
1975.” 

“Annual leave, if it is to be con- 
sidered for restoration after forfeiture, 
must be scheduled in advance in writ- 
ing for specified periods of time, that 
is, must have been requested in writ- 
ing by the employee and approved 
in writing in advance by the super- 
visor for use at specified periods of 
time,” the notice stated. 

Employees also were reminded that 
those who forfeited annual leave at 
the end of the 1973 leave year, and 
who had all or a part of the leave 
temporarily restored under Public 
Law 93-181, must use that restored 
leave by January 3, 1976. 

The Department pointed out that 
an application for leave, SF-71, signed 
and dated by both employee and ap- 
proving officer, is the “easiest and 
simplest way to schedule leave. An 
informal leave schedule or calendar, 
while helpful in providing an over- 
view of staff leave plans, is not suffi- 
cient to meet the scheduling require- 
ment.” 


1976 Rockefeller Awards 
To Have Broader Emphasis 


Beginning next year, the Rocke- 
feller Public Service Awards, spon- 
sored by John D. Rockefeller, 3rd, 
and administered by Princeton Uni- 
versity, will have a new, broader em- 
phasis. 

The awards will honor individuals 
from both within and outside govern- 
ments who have made outstanding 
public service contributions in critical 
areas facing the nation. During the 
past 22 years of the program, the 
awards were limited to distinguished 
members of the Federal career service. 

It is anticipated that five awards 
of $10,000 each will again be pre- 
sented, probably in late fall 1976. 
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Participants at the Mexico City conference. « 


Economic/Commercial Officers Meet in Puerto Rico and Mexico 


Economic/Commercial Officers in 
ARA convened in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, September 17-19, and Mexico 
City, September 23-25, to review re- 
cent developments in export expan- 
sion programs. The conferences were 
sponsored jointly by the Departments 
of State and Commerce. 

Ambassador John Jova opened the 
Mexico City Conference and hosted a 
pre-conference reception for partici- 
pants and members of the local busi- 
ness community. 

Highlighting the conference were 
several panel discussions in which 
there was an excellent exchange of 
information among participants. Sub- 
jects for the panels ranged from man- 
agement of export expansion programs 
to the role of professional local em- 
ployees in E/C sections. 

In order to compare export promo- 
tion techniques on the region, three 
panelists had traveled to several posts 
immediately before the conferences. 
The FSL’s made excellent presenta- 
tions on their panels. Their points 
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were candid and generated many 
thought-provoking questions among 
the participants on opportunities to 
make more effective use of FSL em- 
ployees in commercial programs. 
There was a general consensus among 
the participants that the Country 
Commercial Programs (CCP) and the 
Commercial Action Programs (CAP) 
are valuable management tools. 

The State Department delegations 
to the San Juan and Mexico City 
conferences were headed respectively 
by Joel W. Biller, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Commercial and Special 
Bilateral Affairs, and Nicholas S. La- 
kas, Director, Office of Commercial 
Affairs. For Mr. Lakas, the Mexico 
City Conference represented the cul- 
mination of a long and successful ca- 
reer in economic/commercial work: 
he retired on September 30. 

The conferences were also attended 
by ARA Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Albert Fishlow and Stephen Rogers. 
Director, ARA/ECP. Other State De- 
partment participants were David C. 


Participants at the San Juan conference. 


Lacey, Jr.. ARA/ECP, John F. Sim- 
mons, Jr., EB/OCA/CM, and Calvin 
C. Berlin, who attended the Mexico 
City conference and succeeded Mr. 
Lakas as Director of OCA. 

The Commerce Department dele- 
gation was led by Charles W. Hostler, 
Sr., Deputy Assistant Secretary and 
Director, Bureau of International 
Commerce. 

The Export-Import Bank partici- 
pated in both conferences. Chairman 
William J. Casey and Special Assist- 
ant Dwight Ambach were in Mexico 
City; Director R. Alex McCullough 
and Senior Vice President Delio E. 
Gianturco addressed the San Juan 
group. The United States Information 
Agency was also represented at both 
conferences by Don Jones, Export Pro- 
motion Adviser. 

The result of both conferences was 
a stimulating interchange of ideas and 
new recommendations designed to 
further development and refine gov- 
ernment management of trade pro- 
motion in the ARA region. 





The Privacy Act—Some Guidelines 


Since the August-September issue 
of the NewsLetter, the Foreign Af- 
fairs Document and Reference Center 
(FADRC) has coordinated the identi- 
fication and publication in the Federal 
Register of the Department’s 48 name- 
retrievable systems of records and has 
also established internal procedures 
for processing requests. A series of 
training seminars for Department per- 
sonnel who will be intimately involved 
in processing Privacy Act requests have 
been conducted, and similar training 
is also being incorporated into ap-. 
propriate FSI courses. 

During the training seminars many 
questions were raised about the Act 
in general and about specific proce- 
dures within the Department which 
could not be answered at that time. 

Some precedents and procedures 
have now been established, and some 
guidance has been received from 
OMB and the Department of Justice, 
which may help in answering such 
questions, or at least in clarifying the 
Department’s position on these issues. 

As a follow-up to the seminars, and 
in an effort to inform Department 
personnel, a series of brief articles will 
be published in the NEWSLETTER in 
the next few months, which will high- 
light various aspects concerning imple- 
mentation of the Act in the Depart- 
ment. What follows is the first in the 
series. 


Freedom of Information— 
Privacy Act interface 


FADRC has been designated as the 
central coordinating office to receive, 
process, and coordinate responses to 
Privacy requests. All requests by indi- 
viduals for information about them- 
selves will be processed as Privacy re- 
quests, regardless of whether the re- 
quest cites the Privacy Act, the Free- 
dom of Information Act, or fails to 
cite either Act. 

-A number of offices within the De- 
partment have expressed concern over 
how the Privacy Act will affect exist- 
ing procedures for granting an indi- 
vidual access to personal information 
about himself. In those cases where 
an established public access procedure 
already exists, the procedure need not 
be altered to comply with the Pri- 
vacy Act. For example, a request by 
the individual for a copy of his or 
her certificate of birth abroad can be 
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obtained through the existing public 
access procedure. The Office of Per- 
sonnel has an established policy of 
granting access to personnel records 
through a _ counselor. Individuals 
whose sole interest is in access to per- 
sonnel records need not submit a Pri- 
vacy Act request. However, if after 
review of his file the individual wants 
to submit a request to amend his 
record, he may do so through the 
Privacy Act process. 

The Privacy and Freedom of In- 
formation Acts overlap in a number 
of areas. It will be the Department’s 
policy to apply these acts in such a 
manner as to grant the individual the 
greatest access. For example, in pro- 
cessing Privacy requests, the research 
often uncovers information that is 
maintained in a record under the in- 
dividual’s name, but is not, strictly 
speaking, about the individual. In 
such cases, the document is reviewed. 
first, under the provisions of the Pri- 
vacy Act and after the determination 
is made as to whether or not the in- 
formation pertaining to the individual 
can be released, the remainder of the 
document is then reviewed against 
the criteria established under the Free- 
dom of Information Act. 


Disclosure of information 


The matter of dissemination or dis- 
closure of personal information is 
especially important for all employees. 

The Privacy Act stipulates that as 
conditions of disclosure: “No agency 
shall disclose any record which is con- 
tained in a system of records by any 
means of communication to any per- 
son, or to another agency, except pur- 
suant to a written request by, or with 
the prior written consent of, the indi- 
vidual to whom it pertains, . . .” 
However, there are 11 exceptions to 
the consent requirement. In general 
the most frequently used exceptions 
will be: 

(a) to those officers and employees 
of the agency which maintains the 
record who have a need for the record 
in the performance of their duties. 
This provision is based on the “need 
to know” concept. Neither employ- 
ment nor official position in and of 
itself necessarily constitutes justifica- 
tion for disclosure. Employees must 
have a genuine need for access to the 
particular item of personal informa- 
tion or material sought in connection 
with the performance of their official 


duties. The determination of that need 
should be made by officers having re- 
sponsibility for the information or ma- 
terial. 

(b) When disclosed as a “routine 
use” for one of our 48 systems of 
records, as published in the Federal 
Register. For example, the Office of 
Security listed the Department of 
Justice as a “routine use” for disclo- 
sure of information relating to the in- 
vestigation of passport fraud. The 
Office of Security does not need the 
individual’s permission before it can 
disclose the results of an investigation 
to the Department of Justice for pros- 
ecution of the individual on a charge 
of passport fraud. 

It should be noted, however, that 
disclosure under this exception is per- 
missive and not mandatory. An agency 
is authorized to disclose a record un- 
der this exception only when it deems 
disclosure to be appropriate and con- 
sistent with the letter and intent of 
the Act. Records may not be dis- 
closed automatically to someone other 
than the individual to whom it per- 
tains simply because such a disclosure 
is permitted by this exception. Em- 
ployees must continue to abide by 
other constraints on their authority to 
disclose information to a third party. 
The fact that an individual is in- 
formed of the purposes for which in- 
formation will be used when informa- 
tion is collected or published as 
a “routine use” does not constitute 
consent. The consent provision was 
not intended to permit a blanket or 
open-ended consent clause; i.e., one 
which would permit the agency to 
disclose a record without limit. An 
important consideration is that the 
“routine use” of a record should be 
compatible with the purpose for which 
it was collected. For example, SCS 
listed “funeral homes” as a “routine 
use” for disclosure of information 
from SCS files in connection with 
deaths abroad of citizens of the U.S. 
If a funeral director telephones SCS 
to obtain information concerning the 
death of an individual, it may not 
be appropriate to disclose the full de- 
tails of the official report prepared by 
the Consular Officer. 

The Act also requires that each 
agency keep an accurate accounting 
of each disclosure of information from 
a name-retrievable system of rec- 
ords. The accounting should consist 
of: (a) the date, nature, and purpose 
of each disclosure of a record to any 
person or to another agency; and (b) 
the name and address of the person 
to whom the disclosure is made. 

The accounting of disclosures may 
be recorded in any manner the agen- 
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cy determines is sufficient for this pur- 
pose. What is important is that the 
agency be able to construct from its 
system a listing of all disclosures. The 
accounting should provide a_ cross- 
reference to the justification or basis 
upon which the release was made, in- 
cluding any written documentation 
required when records are released 
for statistical or law enforcement pur- 
poses. The agency must retain the ac- 
counting for five years or the life of 
the record, whichever is longer, after 
the disclosure for which the account- 
ing has been made. 

The Act provides for only two cir- 
cumstances in which an accounting 
need not be made. One is for release 
of information under the Freedom of 
Information Act, and the other is to 
personnel of the Department of State 
to whom information is made avail- 
able on a need-to-know basis. 

Central to the topic of disclosure 
is the distinction between personal in- 
formation and public knowledge. 
“Public knowledge is that information 
generally available in the public do- 
main. Any information not available 
in the public domain should be re- 
garded as personal and subject to the 
disclosure requirements.” 

Unfortunately, neither the legisla- 
tive history nor the terms of the Pri- 
vacy or Freedom of Information Acts 
define what information about an in- 
dividual may be deemed to involve a 
privacy interest. However, cases under 
the sixth exemption of the Freedom 
of Information Act (information ex- 
empted as an unwarranted invasion 
of privacy) have recognized that a 
person’s home address can qualify. It 
is thus clear that the privacy interest 
is not limited to the types of infor- 
mation that people generally do not 
make public. Rather, in the present 
context it must be deemed generally 
to include information about an indi- 
vidual which he could reasonably as- 
sert an option to withhold from the 
public at large because of its intimacy 
or its possible adverse effects upon 
himself or his family. 

It is especially important to be 
aware of the distinction between per- 
sonal and public information when 
responding to telephone inquiries. 
For example, a query by a credit com- 
pany or rental agency to the Office of 
Personnel for verification of employ- 
ment could be satisfied only with in- 
formation in the public domain, i.e., 
name, title, salary, and duty station. 
Any additional information would re- 
quire consent from the individual in- 
volved. However, the Privacy Act 
should not be construed as limiting 
the individual employee’s right to ex- 
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press his personal opinion or to re- 
spond from his own personal knowl- 
edge. Each employee should be aware 
of his professional capacity and take 
appropriate measures to ensure that a 
clear distinction is drawn between per- 
sonal opinion and what might be con- 
strued as a professional opinion. When 
responding from one’s own personal 
knowledge, it is essential to ensure 
that such knowledge is not derived 
from an individual’s records. 


Congressional inquiries 


A number of questions have arisen 
concerning the effect the Privacy Act 
will have on processing Congressional 
inquiries on behalf of constituents. 
The Department published the follow- 
ing “routine use” statement pertain- 
ing to Congressional inquiries: “A 
record in this system of records may 
be disclosed, as a routine use, to a 
Member of Congress submitting a re- 
quest involving the individual when 
the individual is a constituent of the 
Member and has requested assistance 
from the Member with respect to the 
subject matter of the record.” 

The Office of Management and 
Budget (OMB) circulated additional 
guidance on this subject to all Mem- 
bers of Congress in a letter dated 
September 26, 1975. The OMB guid- 
ance noted two other instances under 
the Act in which information might be 
released to a Congressman. Section 
(b) (8) provides that information 
about an individual may be released 
“to a person pursuant to a showing of 
compelling circumstances affecting the 
health or safety of an individual if 
upon such disclosure notification is 
transmitted to the last known address 


WELLINGTON—Ambassador Armistead |. 
Selden, right, presents American and Ma- 
rine Corps flags to the Dean of the new 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Very Rev. Walter 
Hurst. The flags commemorate the close 
U.S.-New Zealand ties during World War 
Il when the II Marine Division was sta- 
tioned outside Wellington. 


of such individual.” This might arise, 
for example, in cases of natural dis- 
aster such as an earthquake where 
close personal relatives are seeking 
news of a family member known to 
be in the area. 

The second instance is based on 
exception (b) (2) of the Act, which 
permits an agency to release infor- 
mation required to be released under 
the Freedom of Information Act. 

The OMB guidance also recog- 
nized that “Responding to inquiries 
by Members who are seeking access 
to records pertaining to their constit- 
uents on their behalf, constitutes a 
special case in which the consent of 
the individual may be implied rather 
than expressed.” 

To summarize the OMB guidance 
and our “routine use” statement, the 
Department may supply personal in- 
formation to a Congressman: 

—If the constituent’s letter is in- 
cluded in the Congressional inquiry; 

—If the Congressional inquiry does 
not include a constituent’s letter, but 
if the Member clearly states the re- 
quest is being made with the written 
consent of the individual; 

—If the Congressional request asks 
that the reply be sent directly to the 
individual, the Department will re- 
lease the information directly to the 
individual himself and acknowledge 
to the Member when that action has 
been completed; 

—If the Congressional request is 
unwritten (i.e., a telephone call), the 
Department will compile the informa- 
tion but not release it until the Con- 
gressional office obtains the individ- 
ual’s written consent; 

—lIf the disclosure is permitted un- 
der the Freedom of Information Act; 

—If the disclosure affects the health 
or safety of the individual. 

If it is not possible to comply with 
a request from a Member of Congress 
because of the unusual sensitivity of 
the information or some other unusual 
circumstance, the Member should be 
advised of the reasons in writing. 

Information regarding forms revi- 
sions, use of social security numbers, 
accounting of disclosures, and report- 
ing of new name-retrievable systems of 
records has been sent to all execu- 
tive directors and administrative of- 
ficers. 

We will also issue additional guide- 
lines regarding these and other mat- 
ters in subsequent issues of the News- 
LETTER. 

Specific questions pertaining to the 
implementation of the Privacy Act 
may be submitted to the Director, 
Foreign Affairs Document and Ref- 
erence Center, Room 1239. 
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MAJOR APPOINTMENTS 


New Ambassadors Named to Switzerland, 
Papua New Guinea, Zaire and Tanzania 


President Ford last month named 
four Foreign Service officers as the 
new U.S. Ambassadors to Switzerland, 
Papua New Guinea, Zaire and Tan- 
zania. 

The nominations, which 
Senate confirmation, are: 

—Nathaniel Davis to Switzerland. 
Mr. Davis, Assistant Secretary for 
African Affairs since April of this year 
and a former Director General of the 
Foreign Service, has served as envoy 
to Bulgaria, Guatemala and Chile. 

—Mary S. Olmsted to Papua New 
Guinea. Ms. Olmsted, who is Chargé 
d’Affaires ad interim at Port Moresby, 
will be the first U.S. Ambassador to 
Papua New Guinea, which obtained 
its independence on September 16. 
The Ambassador-designate has held 
many Department posts, including 
Deputy Director for Personnel Man- 
agement Services and Deputy Direc- 
tor of Personnel for Policy, Classifica- 
tion and Evaluation. 

—Walter L. Cutler to the Repub- 
lic of Zaire. Mr. Cutler is Country 
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Director for Central African Affairs 
in the Bureau of African Affairs. Be- 
fore his assignment to AF in July 
1974, Ambassador-designate Cutler 
attended the Senior Seminar in For- 
eign Policy at the Foreign Service In- 
stitute. 

—James W. Spain to the United 
Republic of Tanzania. Mr. Spain, who 
is currently a Foreign Service Inspec- 
tor, was a Diplomat in Residence at 
Florida State University in Tallahas- 
see from 1974 to 1975. From 1972 to 
1974 he was Deputy Chief of Mission 
at Ankara. 


AMBASSADOR-designate Davis, who is 
slated for Bern, joined the Foreign 
Service in 1947 after serving as a 
History Assistant at Tufts College. 

From 1968 to 1971 he was Am- 
bassador to Guatemala and from 1971 
to 1973 Ambassador to Chile. Earlier, 
from 1965 to 1966, he was the U.S. 
Minister to Bulgaria. 

Before his assignment to Guatemala. 
Ambassador Davis was a member of 


Career Minister Nominations Confirmed 


The Senate on October 28 con- 
firmed the nominations of eight 
Foreign Service officers for promo- 
tion from Class 1 to the class of 
Career Minister. 

The Career Minister nomina- 
tions, as well as those on the facing 
page, were attested on November 1. 

Confirmed as Career Ministers 
were Theodore L. Eliot, Jr., Am- 
bassador to Afghanistan; Arthur A. 
Hartman, Assistant Secretary for 
European Affairs; Deane R. Hin- 
ton, formerly Ambassador to the 
Republic of Zaire; William E. 
Schaufele, Jr., Inspector General 
of the Foreign Service; Richard L. 
Sneider, Ambassador to the Repub- 
lic of Korea; Helmut Sonnenfeldt, 
Counselor of the Department; 
Wells Stabler, Ambassador to 
Spain; and Viron P. Vaky, Ambas- 
sador to Colombia. 


The Congressional Record of 
October 28 noted that the nomina- 
tions were approved “subject to the 
nominees’ commitments to respond 
to requests to appear and testify 
before any duly constituted com- 
mittee of the Senate.” 

On October 29 the Senate also 
confirmed the nomination of a For- 
eign Service Information officer of 
Class 1 for promotion to the Class 
of Career Minister for Information. 
He is Hans N. Tuch, of USIA, who 
is currently Public Affairs Officer 
in Brasilia. 

The class of Career Minister. 
established in the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, is a pool of talent 
“capable of carrying out any assign- 
ment involving U.S. foreign affairs 
anywhere in the world.” It is the 
second highest rank in the career 
Foreign Service. 


Mr. Davis Ms. Olmsted 


Mr. Cutler Mr. Spain 

the Senior Staff of the National Se- 
curity Council in the White House, 
from 1966 to 1968. 

Ambassador Davis served at Prague, 
Florence, Rome, Moscow and Cara- 
cas. He also was Deputy Officer in 
Charge of USSR Affairs in the Bu- 
reau of European Affairs. 

In 1962 Ambassador Davis served 
as Special Assistant to R. Sargent 
Shriver, then Director of the Peace 
Corps. The following year he was 
designated Deputy Associate Director 
for Program Development and Opera- 
tions in the Peace Corps. 


AMBASSADOR-designate Olmsted, who 
is slated for Papua New Guinea, re- 
ceived the Christian A. Herter Award 
in 1972 for her “strong qualities of 
leadership, with a marked ability to 
inspire not only respect and admira- 
tion but complete trust from all those 
associated with her.” 

Ms. Olmsted, who won the $1,000 
award sponsored by the American 
Foreign Service Association, was cited 
for her active role in the women’s 
movement in bringing about needed 
reforms. 

“Her intellectual courage is not 
only evident in the reforms she was 
able to help win from a conservative 
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FOREIGN SERVICE NOMINATIONS 


The following nominations were confirmed by the Senate on October 30: 


FSO-3 AND SECRETARY TO BE 
ALSO A CONSULAR OFFICER 
SHAPIRO, Goodwin 


REAPPOINTMENT AS FSO-3’s, 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND 
SECRETARIES 

AHMAD, Sharon Erdkamp 
BOURNE, Kathryn Clark 


APPOINTMENT AS FSO-4, 
CONSULAR OFFICER, AND 
SECRETARY 

FLOWER, Ludlow, III 


PROMOTION FROM FSO-6 TO FSO-5 
PARENT, Kenneth W. 
SKOK, William Henry 


REAPPOINTMENT AS FSO-5, 
CONSULAR OFFICER, AND 
SECRETARY 

WILL, John Harold 


APPOINTMENT AS FSO-5, 
CONSULAR OFFICER, AND 
SECRETARY 

ORR, Harry Leén 


PROMOTION FROM FSO-7 TO FSO-6 
BARR, Sara E. 
BENNETT, David C. 
BENSKY, Jonathan M. 
BROD, Vittorio A. 
BRODERICK, Terry R. 
BURKE, William J., Jr. 
CHAMBERLIN, James W. 
DEAN, Philip Dale, Jr. 
DOOLEY, John A. 

EINIK, M. Michael 
FEIFER, Theodore 
GOFFE, William Gregory 
GRAHAM, Russell Frost 
GREENLEE, David N. 
HAIGH, Patricia Ann 
HAYES, Patrick R. 
JOHNSON, Donald C. 
LITT, David C. 

MACKIE, Nancy J. 


MAERTENS, Thomas R. 
McBRIDE, Joseph Neal 
McCORMICK, Keith P. 
MOHLER, Brian J. 
MONTGOMERY, Diana M. 
MORROW, Russell E. 
NORTON, Kenneth Leroy 
PAARLBERG, Don, Jr. 
PATTERSON, Sue H. 
POPE, William Pinckney 
POZORSKI, David R. 
REDMAN, Charles E. 
SMITH, Karla R. 
SUMMERS, David C. 
WALTERS, Paul T. 
WHITE, Robin Lane 
WITTING, William N. 


APPOINTMENT AS FSO-6’s, 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND 
SECRETARIES 

CARLSON, Robert Joseph 
LEDESMA, James V. 


PROMOTION FROM FSO-8 TO FSO-7 
BIDDICK, Thomas V. 
BLACK, Edna M. 

BUCKLER, Steven Robert 
CARY, Anne 0. 

CHISEK, Michael A. 
CHISHOLM, Kathleen 
CHRISTIAN, Carolyn S. 
DeGUMBIA, Nancy M. 
HRINKA, Donna Jean 
ORDAL, Steven Rolf 
ROEHR, Robert Jefferson 
SAUNDERS, Brenda Therese 
WEST, Robert R. 


APPOINTMENT AS FSO-7’s, 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND 
SECRETARIES 

ADAMS, Frank R. 

AUSTERN, Donald M. 

BIANEY, John William 

BRILL, Kenneth C. 

BURGESS, Harold Tony Angelea 
CARRAGHER, James J. 


CHAMBERLIN, Wendy 
CHIN, Alvin H. 
CHITTICK, Thomas L. 
DAVIS, Howard Caldwell 
DAWSON, John R. 
DMYTREWYCZ, Bohdan 
EGAN, James J. 
EHRNMAN, Robert Bruce 
FITTS, Robert W. 
GERSON, Leslie Ann 
HAGEN, Ronald E. 
HARTLEY, John J., Il 
HAUPTMANN, Jerzy J. 
HAUSER, Timothy P. 
HERBERT, Kevin F. 
KLING, Susan M. 
LIMPRECHT, Joseph A. 
McCAHILL, William C., Jr. 
MILLAN, William W. 
MITCHELL, Jerry K. 
O'KEEFE, Joyce Lindsey 
PROCTOR, Robert A. 
RANDOLPH, David E. 
SHERWOOD, Nicholas A. 
STERN, Jack |. 
SULLIVAN, Barbara J. 
VERNON, Daniel A. 
WALL. Mare M. 

WILEN, Deborah Ruth 


APPOINTMENT AS FS0-8’s, 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND 
SECRETARIES 

BELL, Denise M. 

BROWN, Bruce Allan 


CAULFIELD, John Patrick, Jr. 


CRAFT, William E., Jr. 
GUST, Sandra Jean 
HAGGERTY, Susan Angela 
JURY, Allan G. 

MAUGER, G. Nicholas, II! 
McKEON, Robin Ritterhoff 
McMAHON, Patricia A. 
MORIARTY, James F. 
NORRIS, John Jacob, Jr. 
PAIVA. Robert G. 
RUEBENSAAL, Clayton F., Jr. 
SANDVICK, Jerel Keith 


SAVAGE, Timothy M. 
SNIDER, Raymond R. 
STEFAN, Adrienne M. 
STEINBERG, Donald K. 
TENCH, Theodore R. 
VAN EVERY, Janet L. 


FSR TO BE CONSULAR OFFICER 
JOHNSON, Donald G. 


FSR’s TO BE CONSULAR OFFICERS 
AND SECRETARIES 
ASKINS, William 
ATCHERSON, Larry H. 
BEECHAM, Susanne E. 
BERGER, Michael J. 
BROOKENS, Benoit Otis, |! 
COLMAN, George T., Jr. 
COOPER, Florence E. 
COTHORN, John A. 
CRAWFORD, Seth T. 
CURTAIN, Lynn W. 
DONOHUE, J. Patrick, Jr. 
FRIEDMAN, Abraham S. 
HEWITT, William H., Jr. 
HILL, Lillard L. 

HURLEY, Sharon V. 
KEKICH, Mary Ann 
LUJAN, Gladys K. 

MARX, James M. 
MAYER, Vincent, Jr. 
OWEN, Jonathan P. 
PETTY, John R. 
PLATOWSKI, Andrew C. 
RUTH, Thomas A., II 
SHIVERS, Kenneth 
TURNER, Hugh J., III 
WARD, Terry R. 
WAYMAN, Kenneth L., Il 
WHITE, Robert J. 


FSR TO BE SECRETARY 
WILMETH, Doris E. 


FSSO’s TO BE CONSULAR OFFICERS 
CROTEAU, Charles E. 

FAUCHER, Ronald L. 

MALCOMSON, James L. 

MOOT, Joanne Ling 


system,” the citation pointed out, “but 
in the fact that she is the first senior 
woman FSO who voluntarily put her 
name, her rank and her career on the 
line to help remove discrimination 
against women.” 

Ms. Olmsted joined the Foreign 
Service in 1945 after serving as a sta- 
tistician with a trust company and as 
a research assistant with the National 
Bureau of Economic Research in New 
York. 

Over the years she held assignments 
in Montreal, Vienna, New Delhi, Am- 
sterdam and Reykjavik. She also 
served on detail to the Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy, 1955-56; the 
Department of Commerce, 1957-58; 
and the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity, 1969-71. 

In recent years she attended the 
Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy at 
the Foreign Service Institute, served 
as Supervisory Economic Officer in 
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the Department and held top posts in 
the Office of Personnel. In 1974 she 
was assigned as Consul General at 
Port Moresby. 


AMBASSADOR-designate Cutler, who is 
slated for Zaire, joined the Foreign 
Service in October 1956. He has held 
such assignments as Consular Officer 
in Yaounde, Foreign Affairs Officer 
in the Executive Secretariat, Staff As- 
sistant to Secretary Dean Rusk, Poli- 
tical Officer at Algiers, Principal Offi- 
cer at Tabriz and Political Officer in 
Seoul and Saigon. 

In June 1974 Mr. Cutler was pro- 
moted to FSO Class 2. 


AmBASSADoR-designate Spain joined 
the Department in 1963 after serving 
eight years as a Research Lecturer at 
Columbia University. He later held 
assignments as Director of the Office 
of Research and Analysis for Near 


Eastern and South Asian Affairs. 
Country Director for Pakistan and 
Afghanistan, and Chargé d’Affaires at 
Islamabad. 

In 1970 Mr. Spain served as Chair- 
man of the Management Task Force 
on the Role of the Country Director 
The Task Force’s report and recom- 
mendations were included in the De- 
partment’s management reform pro- 
gram, Diplomacy for the 70’s. For his 
role in that program, Mr. Spain re- 
ceived a Presidential Management 
Improvement Certificate in 1970. 

From 1970 to 1972 he was assigned 
as Consul General at Istanbul. He 
won the Superior Honor Award in 
1972. 

During his early career, from 1949 
to 1955, Mr. Spain served as a Con- 
sultant to the Secretary of the Army 
in Tokyo, Cultural Officer at Kara- 
chi, and as a Research Fellow of the 
Ford Foundation. 
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Premiums for Health Benefits Program To Increase Sharply; 
Commission Extends Open Season to December 31 


Two sets of premium 
rates are issued. 
Final set of rates will 
depend on whether 
Congress amends the 
Medicare law. 


The U.S. Civil Service Commission 
has announced sharp increases averag- 
ing 35 percent to 40 percent in health 
insurance premiums in the Federal 
Employee Health Benefits program, 
beginning January 1. 

The Commission also announced 
new benefits and extended the open 
season, originally scheduled for No- 
vember 15-30, to December 31. 

Under open season regulations, any 
eligible employee who is not currently 
enrolled in the Federal health insur- 
ance program may enroll at that time. 
An enrolled employee may change 
from one plan or option to another, 
from self only to self and family, or 
a combination of these. These changes 
will go into effect January 1. 

Employees who do not wish to make 
a change in current enrollment need 
not take any action during the open 
season. 

In announcing the new rates on 
October 20, the Commission said they 
were “mainly because of increases in 
the cost of health care.” 

“Health care costs have risen sub- 
stantially since price controls were 
lifted in 1975,” the Commission 
pointed out. “In the last year alone, 
average hospital charges have increased 
by 18 percent, and average physi- 
cians’ fees have increased by 11 per- 
cent. 

“In addition to normal economic 
pressures, health care costs reflect a 
substantial increase in the use of medi- 
cal care, a doubling and tripling of 
malpractice insurance premiums, and 
the high cost of new health care tech- 
nology.” 

The Commission noted that these 
cost increases are “expected to lead to 
large operating deficits for most Fed- 
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eral Employees Health Benefits con- 
tracts in 1975.” 

The Commission and the two gov- 
ernment-wide plans, Aetna and Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield, estimate that the 
two plans will have total deficits of 
more than $100 million in 1975 opera- 
tions. 

“In view of this situation and the 
need to meet anticipated costs of 
operations in 1976,” the Commission 
pointed out, “substantial rate increases 
were requested by most carriers.” 

The Commission warned that rates 
may go higher than those announced 
in October. 

A new law, which is scheduled to 
go into effect January 1, will make the 
Civil Service Commission the prime 
insurer of those government workers 
who are eligible for Medicare. At the 
present time the Social Security Ad- 
ministration is the primary insurer for 
these employees. 

The Commission noted that Sec- 
tion 1862(c) of the Social Security 
Act provides that no payment may 
be made under the Medicare program 
after January 1 for any item or service 
covered by the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits program “unless prior 
to that date Federal employees are 
provided with coverage supplementary 
to parts A and B of the Medicare 
program.” 

Earlier this year the Commission 
and the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare submitted pro- 
posed legislation which, they believed, 
would fulfill the intent of Section 
1862(c). 

“If no action is taken by Congress, 
FEHB contractors will pay additional 
benefits of about $250 million in 1976, 
which otherwise would have been 
paid by Medicare,” the Commission 
warned. 

“Such an outlay would have to be 
met by increases in premium rates. 
Should this occur, the FEHB pro- 
gram would become the only group 
health program in the nation in which 
Medicare does not pay benefits before 
the incumbent concerned receives the 
benefits of his group insurance.” 

Because of the uncertainty at this 
time as to the relationship of the 
FEHB program to Medicare on Jan- 
uary 1, the Commission announced 


two sets of premium rates. When the 
question is resolved by the Congress, 
the Commission will announce a final 
set of rates. 

Of the two sets of rates, the first 
set, shown on page 16, will go into 
effect if Section 1862(c) is not 
amended. 

The second set, on page 17, will go 
into effect if the Medicare law is 
amended to repeal or delay the effec- 
tive date of Section 1862(c), the Com- 
mission said. 

The Commission said that the Gov- 
ernment-wide plans initially requested 
increases in premium rates of 38 per- 
cent to 54 percent. 

But after “Commission review of 
their proposals and independent data 
and extensive negotiations with them,” 
the Commission noted, “both govern- 
ment-wide plans agreed to aggregate 
rate increases of about 35 percent, 
based on an assumed continuation of 
the present coordination of FEHB 
benefits with Medicare benefits.” 

The Commission explained that it 
did not “accept proposed benefit in- 
creases for 1976 with additional cost 
unless the increased cost would be off- 
set by cost reduction within the plan.” 

Most of the accepted changes in 
benefits were “minor changes of a 
perfecting nature,” it said. 

The Commission accepted dental 
benefits for children, offered by Aetna. 
This will be offset by increasing the 
high option deductible from $50 to 
$75 for Aetna. 

Aetna also increased its lifetime 
maximum benefits for both the high 
option and the low option. It elimi- 
nated the deductible from its benefit 
for hospital in-patient expenses. (The 
full deductible will apply to hospital 
out-patient and other covered ex- 
penses. ) 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield added 
benefits for home health care and 
in-patient newborn care. Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield also eliminated Sup- 
plemental Benefit coverage for the dif- 
ference between the total charge of a 
non-member hospital and the 80 per- 
cent paid under Basic Hospital Bene- 
fits coverage. 

Major changes in plans of interest 
to Department employees are listed 
on the facing page. 
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Major changes in Health 
Benefit Plans for 1976 


Indemnity Benefit Plan (Aetna) 


The provision that not more than 

$25 of the Deductible applies to 
Other Hospital Expenses is elimi- 
nated; Hospital Inpatient Benefits 
are now paid at 100% of the first 
$2,000 (High Option) or $1,000 
(Low Option) of Room and Board 
Expenses, plus 80% (High Option) 
or 75% (Low Option) of all other 
Room and Board and Other Hosnital 
Inpatient Expenses, The Deductible 
now applies only to Hospital Out- 
patient and Surgical and Medical 
Expenses. 


The High Option individual Deduc- 
tible is increased from $50 to $75 
and the family Deductible is increased 
from $150 to $225. This is a reduc- 
tion in High Option benefits. The 
Low Option Deductible does not 
change. 


Charges for professional ambulance 
service are covered from the hospital 
to another medical facility in lieu of 
the ambulance service to the patient’s 
home. 


Charges for prescription drugs 

and medicines are covered only if 

a prescription is required by a law 
of the United States or any political 
subdivision thereof. 


Under High Option only, a new 
Special Dental Benefit for Children 
Under Age 22 is added. 


Lifetime Maximum Benefits are in- 
creased under both options. The High 
Option Maximum Benefit is in- 
creased from $250,000 to $1 million 
and the Low Option Maximum Bene- 
fit is increased from $100,000 to 
$250,000. 


Service Benefit Plan 
(Blue Cross and Blue Shield) 


The full cost of a private hospital 
room is covered if the patient’s iso- 
lation was necessary to prevention 
contagion. 


The Plan continues to pay 80% in- 
patient and 90% outpatient charges 
by a nonmember hospital; Supple- 
mental Benefitt NO LONGER cover 
the balance. This is a benefit re- 
duction. 


Home Health Care is covered by 
Basic Hospital Benefits. 
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Basic Surgical-Medical Benefits now 
cover the initial inhospital examina- 
tion of a newborn child covered by a 
family enrollment. 


Under High Option Basic Surgical- 
Medical Benefits, charges for services 
provided outside the U.S. or Puerto 
Rico are paid in full, up to the usual, 
customary, and reasonable charge 

in the Washington, D.C., area. 


Drugs and medicines are now covered 
only if a prescription is required 
by a law of the United States. 


Supplemental Benefits now cover 
local anesthesia for normal maternity 
care when administered by the de- 
livering physician or his or her 
assistant. 


Hypnosis and hypnotherapy are no 
longer excluded for treatment of men- 
tal illness. 


Cosmetic and dental care are covered 
only when necessary as a result of, 
and directly related to, accidental 
injury occurring while covered by a 
plan under this Program. 


Hospital confinements primarily for 
physical therapy that requires the 
acute hospital inpatient setting are 
covered by Basic, rather than Supple- 
mental, Benefits. 


Basic Surgical-Medical, rather than 
Supplemental, Benefits cover outpa- 
tient consultations related to, and 
provided within 72 hours after, 
accidental injury or medical emer- 
gency. 


Medically necessary prescriptions pro- 
vided and billed for by institutions 
that are not “hospitals” are covered. 


AFGE Health Benefit Plan 


Under the Low Option, Maternity 
Benefits are now paid the same as for 
illness or injury. Formerly, these 
benefits were paid in accordance 
with a fee schedule. 


The definition of doctor, for the 
purposes of services covered by this 
Plan, now includes a licensed clinical 
psychologist practicing within the 
scope of the license. 


Alliance Health Benefit Plan 


A licensed podiatrist acting within the 
scope of the license, and a licensed 
clinical psychologist for the purposes 
of services covered by the Plan, are 


now included in the definition of a 
doctor. 

Charges for treatment or removal of 
corns or calluses, or trimming of toe- 
nails, are now specifically excluded. 


The Dental Surgical Benefits schedule 
is increased by 50%. 


The Maximum Benefit under the 
High Option is increased from $50,000 
to $100,000; the automatic restoration 
from $1,000 to $2,000. 


The Plan now pays for ambulance 
service in full up to $50 and any 
additional charges under Other 
Medical Benefits. 


The Plan now pays for doctor’s ser- 
vices for emergency treatment due 
to accidental injury, wherever ren- 
dered, up to $40 for any one accident. 
If a higher amount than $40 is 
payable under the surgical benefit, 
the greater benefit will be paid. 


Foreign Service Benefit Plan 


The definition of “doctor” now in- 
cludes certified clinical psychologists 
for the purposes of services covered 
by the Plan. 


Benefits are now payable for the 
purchase (at the option of the Plan), 
as well as rental, of durable thera- 
peutic equipment. 


Government Employees Hospital 
Association Benefit Plan 


After three persons in a family have 
met their Deductibles in any 
calendar year under Other Hospital, 
Surgical, and Medical Benefits, the 
Deductible for other persons in the 
family will be waived for expenses 
incurred during that calendar year. 
Formerly, the Deductible was waived 
only during the balance of that 
calendar year. 


Group Health Association 


Under the Low Option program the 
following co-payments have been 
increased: Office visit increased from 
$2.00 to $3.00; routine lab tests in- 
creased from $1.00 to $2.00; X-rays 
(each film) increased from $5.00 to 
$5.25; diagnostic tests increased from 
$5.00 to $6.00; physical therapy 
treatment increased from $2.50 to 


$3.00. 


University Affiliated Health Plans 


No changes in benefits. 





If Medicare provision 
is not amended... 


Premiums of plans and options available during 1976, if Social Security Law 
is not amended before January 1 


Plan (Option and 1975 i976 Change in 
type enrollment) biweekly biweekly employee 
premium premium rates payment 


Total Governmert Employee 
premium pays pays 


Blue Cross—Blue Shield 

High self 20.01 9.86 10.15 
High family 47.46 24.40 23.06 
Low self 4.48 3.36 1.12 
Low family 13.00 9.75 3.25 


Aetna Life Insurance Co. 

High self 18.06 9.86 8.20 
High family 43.08 24.40 18.68 
Low self 11.10 8.33 2.77 
Low family 27.48 20.61 6.87 


American Federation of 
Government Employees 
High self 

High family 

Low self 

Low family 


Government Employees 
Hospital Association 
High self 

High family 

Low self 

Low family 


American Foreign Service 
Protective Association 
High self 

High family 





Alliance Health Benefit Plan 

High self 

High family 

Low self ; . , 

Low family 1.91 


Group Health Association, Inc. 
High self 9.94 


High family 25.58 
Low self 4.01 


Low family 11.44 


University Affiliated 

Health Plans, Inc. 

High self 4.54 —0.07 
High family 16.10 -1.72 
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If Medicare provision 
is amended... 


Premiums of plans and options available during 1976, if Social Security Law 
is amended before January 1 


Plan (Option and 1975 1976 Change in 
type enrollment) biweekly biweekly employee 
premium premium rates payment 


Total Government Employee 
premium pays pays 


Blue Cross—Blue Shield 

High self 18.19 9.42 
High family . 43.14 23.13 
Low self 4.08 3.06 
Low family 11.81 8.86 


Aetna Life Insurance Co. 

High self 16.13 9.42 
High family , 38.46 23.13 
Low self 8.58 6.44 
Low family 21.25 15.94 


American Federation of 
Government Employees (AFGE) 
High self 

High family 

Low self 

Low family 


Government Employees 
Hospital Association 
High self 

High family 

Low self 

Low family 


American Foreign Service 
Protective Association 
High self 

High family 


Alliance Health Benefit Plan 
High self 

High family 

Low self 

Low family 


Group Health Association, Inc. 
High self 

High family 

Low self 

Low family 


University Affiliated 
Health Plans, Inc. 
High self 

High family 
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Veterans Day Bomb 
Causes $15,000 Damage 


A bomb set on a ledge on a 2lst 
Street entrance to the State Depart- 
ment Building ripped a two-foot hole 
out of the wall, broke windows on 
three floors of the southwest wing, and 
caused an estimated $15,000 damage 
on Veterans Day, October 27. 

No one was injured in the 2 a.m. 
explosion. 

The blast occurred at about the 
same time bombs exploded outside 
buildings in New York and Chicago. 
Another bomb was found outside the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs Building in 
Washington. 

Five bombs hit New York buildings, 
four of them banks, and the fifth hit 
the U.S. Mission to the United Na- 
tions. Damage to the latter building 
was largely confined to windows. 

Three bombs also were set outside 
buildings in Chicago, including the 
world’s tallest building, the 110-story 
Sear’s Tower. 

New York, Chicago and Washing- 
ton police and Federal security off- 
cials are continuing the investigations. 


Seminar Focuses on Science, 
Environment and Population 


The Bureau of Oceans and Inter- 
national Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs (OES) initiated the new Schol- 
ar-Diplomat Seminar season with a 
seminar October 6-10 in which 20 pro- 
fessors participated. They comprised 
social scientists, environmentalists and 
several from the physical sciences. The 
program was prepared to include top- 
ics of primary interest not only to aca- 
demics specializing in the sciences and 
the environment but also to popula- 
tion specialists. 

Following presentations by the Of- 
fices of Energy, Technology, the En- 
vironment, and Population, the week’s 
activities were reviewed by OES Act- 
ing Assistant Secretary Myron Krat- 
zer in a summation session character- 
ized by frankness and an active dia- 
logue. ‘The scholars also participated 
in a very useful program arranged by 
Edmund Rowan of the National 
Academy of Sciences and held in the 
Academy’s headquarters. 

William H. Taft III, OES, and Ma- 
rie Bland, Bureau of Public Affairs. 
developed and coordinated the pro- 
gram. 

WTO" 


79 F.S. Employees Retired in September 


Seventy-nine Foreign Service em- 
ployees—many with 30 or more years 
of service—retired in September. 

Many retired to take advantage of 
the 6.2 percent cost-of-living increase 
in Foreign Service annuities which 
went into effect on October 1. 

Some are continuing in their posi- 
tion at home and abroad under limited 
Foreign Service Reserve appointments 
until their successors are designated or 
for family reasons, 

The Consumer Price Index (CPI) 
for September, the latest released as 
the NEWSLETTER went to press, 
reached 163.6. 

In the Foreign Service cycle, an 
annuity increase became effective Oc- 
tober 1, based on the July index level 
of 162.3. Another Foreign Service in- 
crease will not occur until the CPI 
reaches 167.2, three percent above 
the current Foreign Service base, and 
remains at or above that level for 
three consecutive months. 

The September CPI of 163.6 is 2.6 
percent above 159.3, the current Civil 
Service base level. The index must 
reach 164.1, three percent above the 
base level, and hold at or above that 
level for three consecutive months be- 
fore another Civil Service annuity in- 
crease will be triggered. 

Listed below are the Foreign Ser- 
vice employees who retired in Sep- 
tember. 

Daniel N. Arzac, Jr., Charles R. 
Bakey, Jr., David M. Bane, John D. 
Barfield, Robert J. Barnard, Tom L. 
Bartlett, Ira Batt, M. Teresa Beach, 
Richard W. Berg, Eugene H. Bird, 
William P. Boswell, Lydia C. Boudre- 
aux, Tobias J. Boyd, Robert M. Bran- 
din, Leonard H. Brody, Harold M. 
Buchholz, William H. Byrd, Robert 
V. Carey, Dorris P. Cessacs, Ann 
Child, Harold T. Christie, Richard 
H. Courtenaye. 

Janice G. Creekmore, Salvatore 
DiPalma, Lilliane Drexler, George A. 
Ellsworth, Irwin A, Eversen, Wayne 
W. Fisher, Ambrose W. Flight, Robert 
T. Follestad, Kenneth B. Forrest, Con- 
stance M. Gagnon, George A. Getman, 
Jr., Maureen S, Hannum, Colbert C. 
Held, John B. Henderson, Isabella H. 
Henry, Isabel Herner, Jerome K. Hol- 
loway, Jr., Fisher Howe, William E. 
Johnson, Curtis F. Jones. 

Walter T. Kamprad, Julius L. Katz, 
Maureen B. Kinney, Nicholas S. La- 
kas, Archie S. Lang, Verne L. Larson, 
Harry M. Lofton, Charles E. Luckett. 
Jr., Peggy C. McShane, Lucile E. 
Monsen, Joseph J. Montllor, William 
J. Moore, Edward J. Moretti, Robert 


C, Ode, David B. Ortman, J. David 
Potts. 

Lyman W. Priest, Esther M. Rice, 
John F. Root, Jack W. Ryan, Joyce 
E. Scott, Alice C. Shedlock, Matthew 
D. Smith, Jr., William W. Smith, 
Howard E Sollenberger, Herbert D. 
Spivack, John H. Stutesman, Jr., 
Emory C. Swank, Carolyn W. Tinsley, 
Toshio G. Tsukahira, Frederick R. 
Washer, Edith M. Waskewich. 

Henry C Wechsler, Mildred K. 
Wentner, Alice D. Westbrook, Reta 
E. White, and Florence E, William- 


son. 


Seminar Helps Students 
Analyze Office Situations 


During the past four years more 
than 300 officers have taken part in 
one-week management seminars of- 
fered five times a year by FSI and 
conducted by a Boston consulting firm, 
University Affiliates. 

Designed for Foreign Service and 
Department personnel in grades FSO 
3 to 5 and their equivalents, the Exe- 
cutive Performance Seminar provides 
participatns with the tools to analyze 
situations encountered in an office or 
post—whether as subordinates, super- 
visors, or peers. It helps them identi- 
fy significant factors that impact on 
a real or potentially unproductive 
management situation. Rather than 
prescribe solutions to the problems, 
the course helps participants sort out 
the issues and discuss alternative so- 
lutions. 

The seminar’s leaders employ a 
variety of techniques—role playing 
group exercises, films, and case studies 
using actual Foreign Service and De- 
partment histories. 

A recent participant found the 
seminar “both stimulating and highly 
professional in its approach to the 
many personnel and_ bureaucratic 
problems that interfere with the effi- 
cient operation of the Foreign Service 
and Department of State.” 

Another participant—a mid-career 
FSO now serving in Personnel—com- 
mented that the seminar had been 
particularly helpful in sharpening his 
awareness of the importance of both 
verbal and nonverbal communications 
with others, “It gives you a chance 
to step back and try to see how you 
are coming across to others in your 
office or Embassy, and how well you 
are picking up their signals. This is 
a key attribute of the effective man- 
ager. I wish I had had the opportunity 
to take the course ten years ago.” 
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300 Nongovernment Leaders Discuss 
Population at Department Conference 


Population and the United States 
in World Affairs was the subject of a 
recent major conference in the De- 
partment for leaders of nongovern- 
mental organizations. The conference 
was sponsored by the Bureau of 
Oceans and International Environ- 
mental and Scientific Affairs (OES), 
in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Public Affairs. 

Nearly 300 persons representing a 
broad spectrum of U.S. organizations 
attended, and more than 80 organiza- 
tions designated members to serve on 
a newly created Citizens’ Committee 
on Population Affairs. 

OES Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Christian A. Herter, Jr., welcomed 
participants and moderated the con- 
ference. Speakers included Deputy 
Secretary Robert S. Ingersoll and Dep- 
uty U.S. Representative to the UN 
W. Tapley Bennett. 

Developments since the World Popu- 
lation Conference a year ago were 
covered by a panel consisting of Clif- 
ford R. Nelson (OES), Octavio Ca- 
bello (United Nations), Dr. Nafis Sa- 
dik (United Nations Fund for Popu- 
lation Activities), and Dr. Oscar 
Harkavy (Ford Foundation). 


AID Assistant Administrator Philip 


Birnbaum and Coordinator of Popu- 
lation Affairs Marshall Green spoke 
on the role of the Executive Branch 
in population affairs, and Representa- 
tive Pierre S. du Pont IV (Del.), on 
Congress’ role. 

The Citizens’ Committee for Popu- 
lation Affairs was discussed by David 
Poindexter and Judith A. Senderowitz 
of the Population Institute. Syndicated 
columnist Marquis Childs discussed 
the role of the media. 

The conference ended with a recep- 
tion in the Benjamin Franklin Room. 


PPT Needs Typists 


The Passport Office needs full-time, 
seasonal typists to work through Au- 
gust 1976. Candidates will be ap- 
pointed at Grades GS-2, 3 and 4, de- 
pending on work experience and/or 
education and Civil Service test scores. 

Anyone knowing of possible appli- 
cants should suggest that applications 
may be obtained from the Employ- 
ment Information Office, Room 2815, 
Main State, 22nd and D Streets, 
N.W., (North Entrance), or from the 
Employment Division (PPT), U.S. 
Department of State, Washington, 
D.C. 20520, Telephone: 235-9376. 


John Ford Named 
Adviser to OAS 


John W. Ford, who served as Dep- 
uty U. S. Permanent Representative 
to the Organization of American 
States before his retirement from the 
Foreign Service in 
January, was re- 
cently named Spe- 
cial Adviser to the 
OAS Secretary 
General. 

Following his re- 
tirement Mr. Ford 
remained in the 
Department until 
June where he as- 
sisted Secretary 
Kissinger through Mr. Ford 
the meetings in the Inter-American 
System, particularly the OAS General 
Assembly of Foreign Ministers in May. 

Mr. Ford joined the Foreign Serv- 
ice in 1947. He held such assignments 
as Director of the Office of Security, 
First Secretary in Manila and Mexico 
City, Executive Secretary of the Policy 
Planning Council, Director of the Of- 
fice of Inter-American Affairs, Consul 
General in Barcelona, Minister-Coun- 
selor, U.S. Permanent Mission to the 
OAS; Alternate Member, Inter-Amer- 
ican Committee for the Alliance for 
Progress. 


BUSINESS SEMINAR—Thomas O. Enders, Assistant Secretary for Economic and Business Affairs, addresses a business- 
oriented seminar held in the Department September 23-25. The meeting was attended by business leaders, senior officers 
of the Department, and representatives from the Department of Commerce and the Department of the Treasury. 
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WAO Studies Career Options of Spouses 


An ad hoc committee of the Wo- 
men’s Action Organization (WAO) 
has urged the Department, AID and 
USIA to assist Foreign Service spouses 
in their career options. 

The committee, which consists pri- 
marily of 20 women who are married 
to Foreign Service officers and who 
are pursuing independent professional 
careers, has been studying the prob- 
lem for the past four months. It called 
on the foreign affairs agencies to give 
“urgent attention” to five needs: 

—Establishment of a Skill Bank or 
central office, where spouses who wish 
to work while overseas could register. 
The WAO committee pointed out 
that skills could be identified, comput- 
erized, and matched with appropriate 
job openings abroad. This would al- 
low husband and wife to be assigned 
together as a professional couple when- 
ever possible. In addition, the Skill 
Bank could facilitate the placement 
of teachers, administrators, researchers 
community organizers, nurses, librari- 
ans, counselors, and others with spe- 
cial skills often needed by posts 
abroad. 

—Listing of employment and edu- 
cational opportunities for spouses 
abroad, and the inclusion of this in- 
formation in post reports on an on- 
going basis. The data could also be 
computerized. 

—Negotiating bilateral arrange- 
ments with other countries to facilitate 


spouses working on the local economy 
of host countries. 

—Encouragement by chiefs of mis- 
sion for spouses who wish to use their 
talents and training to work in host 
countries when permitted by law. 

—Designation of an ombudsperson 
for dependents. Among other duties. 
the ombudsperson would be responsi- 
ble for the concerns of working 
spouses, 

The ad hoc committee on career 
options is an ongoing project of WAO. 
It holds open meetings on the second 
and fourth Tuesday of the month— 
at 12 noon in Room 3886, New State. 

The committee welcomes comments. 
suggestions and relevant case histories 
from Foreign Service personnel. Let- 
ters should be addressed to the Wo- 
men’s Action Organization, care M 
Message Center, Room 7310, U.S. De- 
partment of State, Washington, D.C. 
20007. 


William Lehfeldt Joins GE 


William W. Lehfeldt, who retired 
from the Foreign Service on July 31, 
has joined the General Electric Com- 
pany as Regional Manager for Iran. 

Mr. Lehfeldt, who joined the For- 
eign Service in 1950, served as Coun- 
selor for Economic Affairs at the U.S. 
Embassay in Tehran from 1969 to 
1974. He also held posts in Afghani- 
stan, Spain, Argentina and Italy. 


WEEKEND RETREAT—Shown canoeing down the Seneca rapids above Great Falls 
during the weekend retreat for Foreign Service teenagers Sept. 5-7 are, left to right, 
Trip Meima, John Magee, Frank Gerardot and Paul Hennemeyer. Sponsored by the 
Association of American Foreign Service Women, the retreat focused on the prob- 
lems of re-entry into U.S. society. Dr. Frank Johnson, M/MED, joined the group in 
the kickoff discussion. AAFSW plans to make the retreat, which included cookouts 


and rap sessions, an annual event. 


Former Ambassadors Hall, 
Handley Take College Posts 


Two former ambassadors were re- 
cently named to professorships. . 

In the Far West, Ambassador Wil- 
liam O. Hall has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of International Relations and 
Special Assistant to the President of 
Lewis and Clark College in Portland, 
Oregon. 

In the opposite corner of the U.S., 
Ambassador William J. Handley has 
been named Visiting Professor of In- 
ternational Relations and Diplomat in 
Residence at the College of Charles- 
ton and The Citadel in Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

Both former FSO’s are serving in 
positions specially created to take ad- 
vantage of their unique backgrounds 
and experience. Ambassador Hand- 
ley’s joint appointment at The Citadel 
and the College of Charleston is the 
first such cooperative arrangement in 
the history of the two schools. 

Before his retirement in 1974, Am- 
bassador Handley served as the Exec- 
utive Director of the Cabinet Com- 
mittee on International Narcotics Con- 
trol and as Senior Adviser to the Sec- 
retary of State and Coordinator of In- 
ternational Narcotics Matters. His 
ambassadorial assignments included 
Turkey and Mali. 

William O. Hall served as Ambassa- 
dor to Ethiopia and as Director Gen- 
eral of the Foreign Service. Ambassa- 
dor Hall retired from the Service in 
1973 and has subsequently served as 
consultant to several government and 
private agencies. 


Retirees in San Diego 
Will Meet in Mid-January 


Retired Foreign Service personnel 
living in the San Diego area have 
scheduled a second luncheon get-to- 
gether at the Admiral Kidd Club in 
San Diego in mid-January. 

The first get-together, held at the 
club on September 19, was attended 
by 69, including Ambassador (Ret.) 
Everett F. Drumright and Minister 
(Ret.) Ivan B. White, who strongly 
supported the new organization. Par- 
ticipants chose Robert C. Huffman, 
the principal organizer, as Chairman 
of the Foreign Service luncheon 
group; welcomed Consul General 
Thomas A. De Hart, currently serving 
in Tijuana, Mexico, and voted to 
meet again in three months. 

Those in the San Diego area who 
wish more information on the retirees’ 
organization may write to Mr. Huff- 
man, 7612 Mar Avenue, La Jolla, 
Calif. 92037. 
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Bicentennial Coordinator 
For Management Named 


Alexander Akalovsky, a career For- 
eign Service officer, has been desig- 
nated as the Department of State Bi- 
centennial Coordinator for Manage- 

ment in the office 
of Deputy Under 
Secretary for Man- 
agement Lawrence 
S. Eagleburger. 
Mr. Akalovsky 
will coordinate Bi- 
centennial matters 
' for management 
\ and administrative 
s functions within 
the purview of the 

Mr. Akalovsky the Deputy Under 
Secretary. He will also work closely 
with the Department’s Bicentennial 
Coordinator, Assistant Secretary for 
Educational and Cultural Affairs 
John Richardson, Jr., and with the 
office of Chief of Protocol Henry E. 
Catto, Jr. 

Joining the Department in 1956, 
Mr. Akalovsky has held such assign- 
ments as Senior Political Adviser in 
Geneva, Political Officer in Moscow 
and Berlin, and Special Assistant to 
the Ambassador at the U.S. Mission 
to NATO in Brussels. He has also 
served with ACDA, on detail, as As- 
sistant Chief of the Political Affairs 
Division, and with the Bureau of Po- 
litico-Military Affairs in the Depart- 
ment. 
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Marines & Foreign Service 
Celebrate 200 Years 


This month marks the 200th an- 
niversary of two _ organizations 
which have worked closely through- 
out the years—the Foreign Service 
and the Marines. 

As the Nation celebrates its Bi- 
centennial, it also salutes the dedi- 
cated men and women of those 
services, 

The Continental Congress au- 
thorized the establishment of two 
battalions of Marines on November 
10, 1775. This was the start of the 
U.S. Marine Corps, “the soldiers 
of the sea.” 

Three weeks later, on November 
29, the Continental Congress set 
up a Committee for Secret Corre- 
spondence. The Committee in- 
cluded Benjamin Franklin, “Father 
of the Foreign Service of the United 
States.” It was appointed “for the 
sole purpose of corresponding with 
our friends in Great Britain, Ire- 
land and other parts of the world.” 

The Committee of Secret Cor- 
respondence by 1781 evolved as the 
Department of Foreign Affairs— 
which in turn became the Depart- 
ment of State in 1789. The Marines 
in 1801 began a partnership with 
the Foreign Service which contin- 
ues today. 
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Pictures of Former Chiefs 
At Guatemala Sought 


The Embassy at Guatemala is try- 
ing to collect a gallery of photos, for 
display in the Ambassador’s reception 
room, of chiefs of the U.S. diplomatic 
mission who served in Guatemala since 
relations were established in 1826. 

Friends, relatives and descendents 
who have portraits of any of the per- 
sons listed below are asked to send 
an 8 x 10 print to the Public Affairs 
Officer, American Embassy, APO, 
New York 09891. 


John Williams, Chargé, 1826 

Charles G. DeWitt, Chargé, 1833-39 

Elijah Hise, Chargé, 1848-49 

John L. Marling, Minister Resident, 
1855-56 

Beverly L. Clarke, Minister Resident, 
1858-60 

Elisha O. Crosby, Minister Resident, 
1861-64 

Fitz Henry Warren, Minister Resident, 
1866-69 

Silas A. Hudson, Minister Resident, 
1869-72 

George Williamson, Minister Resident, 
1873-79 

Cornelius A. Logan, Minister Resident, 
1879-82 

Henry C. Hall, Minister Resident, 1882 

Pierce M. B. Young, Minister, 1893-96 

Macegrane Coxe, Minister, 1896-97 

W. Godfrey Hunter, Minister, 1898-1903 

Leslie Combs, Minister, 1903-07 

Joseph W. J. Lee, Minister, 1907 

William Heimke, Minister, 1908-09 

R. S. Reynolds Hitt, Minister, 1910-13 

Arthur H. Geissler, Minister, 1922-30 
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GENEVA—Ambassador Francis L. Dale and members of the American Revolution Bicentennial Coordinating Committee of 
Geneva are shown at the presentation of the Bicentennial flag to the committee on October 8, marking the official opening 
of the year-long celebration of the 200th anniversary of the independence of the United States. Ambassador Dale, Chair- 
man of the Coordinating Committee, stressed the international character of the celebration and noted that it will emphasize 
U.S. relationships with all other countries. Several local organizations are cooperating in the Geneva program. 
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Homes of the Department of State 


and Its Predecessors 


The story of the buildings occupied from 1774 to 1976 
By Lee H. Burke, Historical Office, Bureau of Public Affairs 


This is the second of a series of 
articles on the buildings occupied by 
the Department of State and its prede- 
cessors from the time of the American 
Revolution to the present. The News- 
LETTER is printing the series as a con- 
tribution to our Nation’s Bicentennial. 


ll. 13 South Sixth 


Street, Philadelphia 
October 1781—June |1783* 


About eight years before the De- 
partment of State was set up under 
the Constitution, the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, directed by a Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs, was estab- 
lished by a resolution passed by the 
Continental Congress on January 10. 
1781.’ This new department was justi- 
fied by the Congress on the basis that 
“the extent and rising power of these 
United States entitles them to a place 
among the great potentates of Europe 
while our political and commercial 
interests point out the propriety of 
cultivating with them a friendly corre- 
spondence and connection.” 

The new Secretary of Foreign Af- 
fairs* was Robert R. Livingston, a 
delegate from New York and a former 
member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee.‘ Soon after taking office, Liv- 
ingston set up his offices in a small. 


* This description is based largely on a 
previous manuscript by Richard S. Pat- 
terson. 

1 Journals of the Continental Congress, 
XIX, p. 43. 

2 Secret Journals of Congress (Boston, 
1821), II, p. 580. 

3 On February 22, 1782, Congress adopted 
new regulations for the Department of For- 
eign Affairs, and therein the full title of the 
Secretary was “Secretary to the United 
States of America, for the department of 
foreign affairs”, Journals of the Continental 
Congress, XXII, pp. 87-92. 

4 Livingston was elected by Congress Au- 
gust 10, 1781, ibid., XXI, pp. 851-852; he 
took the oath of office on October 20, 1781, 
and entered upon his duties the same day, 
MS. Department of State, Continental Con- 
gress Papers, No. 59, I, p. 281, No. 79, I, 
p. 287, and No. 126, p. 1; his salary was 
$4000, Francis Wharton, ed., The Revolu- 
tionary Diplomatic Correspondence g the 
United States (Washington, 1889), » PP. 
199-202; Congress accepted his ATBLE 
on June 4, 1783, Journals of the Continen- 
tal Congress, XXIV, p. 382. 
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plain, brick house at 13 South Sixth 
Street, a short distance north of the 
northeast corner of Sixth and Chestnut 
Streets, in Philadelphia.’ This build- 
ing was the first home of an office of 
foreign affairs as an entity separate 
from Congress, although the Secre- 
tary was still, in reality, an agent of 
Congress, which continued to involve 
itself closely in the conduct of foreign 
relations. 

The building at 13 South Sixth 
Street had been erected in 1773. Mea- 
suring but 12 feet across the front by 
30 feet in depth, it consisted of three 
stories and an attic, with two rooms 
to each story; it had a gable roof 
which sloped to front and rear.’ A 
room on the second floor overlooking 
the street served as Livingston’s office. 
Various “great personages” of the 
time “frequently clambered up the 
dark and narrow winding stairs’ to 
transact business with the Secretary.’ 

The new Department was very small 
in those early days. Livingston esti- 
mated the Department’s total contin- 
gent expenses for 1783 for messenger. 
stationery, office hire, wood, and can- 
dles to be the relatively modest sum of 
$1,200.* Livingston’s staff, when it was 
fully organized, consisted of two Un- 
der Secretaries, Lewis Richard Mor- 
ris and Pierre Etienne DuPonceau;’ a 


5 At this time, the seat of government 
under the Articles of Confederation was at 
Philadelphia. 

6 Thompson Westcott. The Historic Man- 
sions and Buildings of Philadelphia (Phila- 
delphia, 1877), p. 318. Also, see “Sketch 
from C. A. Poulson by D. J. Kennedy”, in 
the collections of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia (reproduced in 
this article). 

7 This description of the Department is 
based on an account given by John Fanning 
Watson, who visited the building in the late 
1820’s and talked with its then owner, the 
same Pierre Etienne DuPonceau who had 
served as Livingston’s second Under Secre- 
tary nearly fifty years before; John F. Wat- 
son, Annals of Philadelphia, Being a Col- 
lection of Memoirs, Annecdotes, and Inci- 
dents of the City and Its Inhabitants (Phil- 
adelphia and New York, 1830), pp. 365- 
366. 

8 MS. Department of State, Continental 
Congress Papers, No. 144, p. 49, June 23, 
1782. 

® For biographical sketches, see Diction- 
ary of American Biography (New York, 
oo XIII, pp. 215-216; V, pp. 525- 
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clerk and translater of French, the 
Reverend John P. Tetard; and a 
clerk, Walter Stone.’® The two Under 
Secretaries shared the back room on 
the second floor, and the translator 
and the clerk occupied the ground 
floor.'' This staff dealt with an Ameri- 
can diplomatic corps which consisted 
at the time of Livingston’s resigna- 
tion on June 4, 1783, of five Ministers 
Plenipotentiary, all of whom, except 
Jefferson, were engaged in negotiat- 
ing peace in Paris. Benjamin Frank- 
lin was the Minister in Paris, John 
Adams had been accredited to the 
Hague and John Jay to Madrid, and 
Henry Laurens and Thomas Jeffer- 
son, with the same rank as their col- 
leagues, were Commissioners for the 
negotiation of peace.'* 

The building at 13 South Sixth 
Street ceased to be the home of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs after 
Livingston resigned. A succession of 
tenants then occupied it, using it at 
different times as a residence, a shop, 
and a boarding house.’ 

In 1844, this and adjoining prop- 
erty extending to the corner of Sixth 
and Chestnut Streets was purchased 
by Abraham Hart, member of a firm 
of booksellers, who tore down the old 
buildings in March 1846 and erected 
a five-story building known as “Harts’ 
Buildings.” This building, which was 
occupied by stores and other busines- 
ses, was destroyed by fire on Decem- 
ber 26, 1851. It was rebuilt by the 


10 MS. Department of State, Continental 
Congress Papers, No. 79, III, p. 113, Febru- 
ary 26, 1783. 

11 Watson, op. cit., pp. 365-366. 

12 The peace treaty was signed before 
Jefferson left for Paris. 

13 It was valued under the act of Con- 
gress approved July 9, 1798, “for the valua- 
tion of Lands and Dwelling Houses” (I 
Stat. 580), at the sum of $1,000; MS. Na- 
tional Archives, Record Group 58, Book A, 
“List of the Taxes Assessed on each dwell- 
ing house which with the outhouse Appur- 
tenant thereto and the lot on to which the 
same are errected not exceeding two Acres 
in any case in the First Assessment district 
in the first division of the State of Penn- 
sylvania and exceeding in Value the Sum 
of One Hundred Dollars’, October 1, 
1798, p. 153. 

14 Westcott, op. cit., p. 320; John F. Wat- 
son, Annals of Philadelphia, and Pennsyl- 
vania, in the Olden Time (Philadelphia, 
1898), III, p. 283. 
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new owner, A. J. Drexel, in the 
1890’s.'* The entire city block where 
the house at 13 South Sixth Street 
formerly stood now forms part of In- 
dependence Mall.'® 

When Livingston resigned as Sec- 
retary of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, Congress again assumed direct 
control of foreign relations until a 
successor to Livingston could be 
named. In the resolution accepting 
Livingston’s resignation, Congress di- 
rected that the Department’s papers 
should be turned over to the Secre- 
tary of Congress, Charles Thomson.’* 
In a letter to Livingston dated June 
4, 1783, Thomson wrote that, “as the 
resolve only directs me to receive the 
papers into my care, and as I am de- 
termined to have nothing to do with 
the business of the office, I must beg 
the favor of you to order all the papers 
packed up, sealed with your seal, and 
then sent to my office, where they 
shall lie until Congress shall otherwise 
dispose of them.” '' The Department’s 
papers were turned over to Thom- 
son, apparently on June 6."* 


15 MS. Department of State, file 102.5/7- 
953. Also, see Martin I. Yoelson, Super- 
visory Interpretive Specialist, Independ- 
ence National Historical Park, Philadelphia, 
to Edwin S. Costrell, Chief, Historical Stu- 
dies Division, March 27, 1975. 

16 Journals of the Continental Congress, 
XXIV, p. 382. 

17 Wharton, op. cit., VI, p. 475. 

18 “The Papers of Charles Thomson”, in 
Collections of the New York Historical So- 
ciety for the Year 1878 (New York, 1879), 
pp. 170-171. 
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lll. Nassau Hall, 
Princeton, N.J. 
June 30, 1783-Nov. 4, 1783 


Following Robert Livingston’s res- 
ignation as Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs in June 1783, the President of 
Congress acted as Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs ad interim until March 
1784.'* During this time, the papers 
of the Department of Foreign Affairs 
remained locked, sealed, and inacces- 
sible, and foreign relations were man- 
aged wholly by Congress, upon re- 
ports of special committees.** The 
buildings used by Congress during 
this period were, therefore, the build- 
ings in which foreign policy was man- 
aged. 

From June 30 to November 4, 1783, 
Congress met in Nassau Hall in Prince- 
ton, New Jersey.2’ Congress moved 
there to flee from mutinous troops.”* 


19Edmund C. Burnett, ed., Letters of 
Members of the Continental Congress 
(Washington, 1921-1936), VII, p. 192. 
According to Gaillard Hunt, “Lewis R. 
Morris, the first Under-Secretary of the 
Department, had been left by Livingston in 
charge of the Department’s business, but 
Congress gave him no authority to act, so 
he soon left the office.” (Gaillard Hunt, 
The Department of State of the United 
States—Its History and Functions (New 
Haven, 1914), p. 40.) 

20 Burnett, op. cit., pp. 269-270, 461; 
Journals of the Continental Congress (here- 
inafter cited as Journals), XXVI, pp. 49- 
50, 64-65, 104-105. 


13 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia 


Since October 1781 when Cornwallis 
had surrendered his army at York- 
town, Americans had been waiting 
impatiently for the signing of a peace 
treaty with Great Britain. As the 
months passed and the peace negotia- 
tions dragged on the army became in- 
creasingly restless, weary of the long 
war, and impatient with the unfulfilled 
promises of Congress for back pay. 
On June 20 troops surrounded the 
Statehouse in Philadelphia, where 
Congress was meeting in an attempt 
to satisfy their grievances. 

Although there were no violent in- 
cidents, and the mutiny quickly sub- 
sided, Congress felt insulted by the 
event and unsupported by the govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania, which was ap- 
parently unwilling or unable to pro- 
vide protection. A _ resolution was 
passed directing Congress “to meet 
on Thursday next at Trenton or 
Princeton, in New Jersey, in order 
that further and more effectual mea- 
sures may be taken for suppressing 
the present revolt, and maintaining 
the dignity and authority of the United 
States.” 3° 

The President of Congress, Elias 
Boudinot, adjourned the Congress on 
June 24 and ordered it to reassemble 
in Princeton on June 26. It actually 
convened on June 30, 1783.74 

Princeton may have been chosen 
by President Boudinot because he was 
a native of Princeton, his wife was 
from a prominent Princeton family. 
Princeton was located approximately 
midway between New York and Phil- 
adelphia, and Boudinot was a Trustee 
of the College of New Jersey (now 
Princeton University).2° Princeton 


21 There is evidence to suggest that for 
its first three sessions (June 30, July 1 and 
2), Congress met at a house owned by Col- 
onel George Morgan, called “Prospect”. See 
Varnum Lansing Collins, The Continental 
Congress At Princeton (Princeton, 1908), 
pp. 43, 57-58. 

22 Edmund C. Burnett, The Continental 
Congress (New York, 1964), pp. 576-580. 
A primary source for information about the 
Congress in Princeton was Gary B. Nash, 
“ . , and Distinguished Guests”—The 
Continental Congress at Princeton, 1783 
(Princeton, 1962). 

23 Journals, XXIV, p. 410. 

24 Tbid., p. 411. 

25 Nash, op. cit., p. 7. 





A northwest prospect of Nassau Hall, with a 
front view of the President’s House, in New Jersey. 


may also have been chosen because 
it had a building large enough in 
which the Congress could meet. 

Nassau Hall, the principal building 
of the College, had been erected in 
1754-1756. It was the largest academic 
building in the colonies. The follow- 
ing is a description of Nassau Hall 
based upon the earliest known illus- 
tration, which was printed in the New 
American Magazine in 1760:*° 

“There are three flat-arched doors 
on the north side giving access by a 
flight of steps to the three separate 
entries (an entry refers here to the 
hallway on each floor running the full 
length of the building). At the center 
is a projecting section of five bays 
surmounted by a pediment with cir- 
cular windows, and other decorations. 
The only ornamental feature above the 
cornice, is the cupola, standing some- 
what higher than the twelve fireplace 
chimneys. Beyond these there are no 
features of distinction. 

“The simple interior design is shown 


26 Paul Norton and Robert C. Smith, 


“Nassau Hall—Architecture”, in Nassau 
Hall, 1756-1956—Bicentennial Convoca- 
tion, September 23, 1956 (condensation of 
Henry L. Savage, ed.. Nassau Hall, 1756- 
1956, published by Princeton University, 
September 22, 1956, and reprinted from 
The Princeton Alumni Weekly of Septem- 
ber 12, 1956). 
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in the plan, where a central corridor 
provided communication with the stu- 
dents’ chambers and recitation rooms, 
the entrances, and the common prayer 
hall; and on the second floor, with 
the library over the central north en- 
trance. The prayer hall was two stories 
high, measured 32 by 40 feet, and 
had a balcony at the north end which 
could be reached from the second- 
story entry. Partially below ground 
level, though dimly lighted by win- 
dows, was the cellar, which served as 
kitchen, dining area (beneath the 
prayer hall), and storeroom. In all 
there were probably forty rooms for 
the students, not including those added 
later in the cellar when a moat was 
dug to allow additional light and air 
into that dungeon.” 

For its regular sessions, Congress 
met in the college library room, which 
was over the main entrance. For cere- 
monial occasions, it adjourned to the 
prayer hall or chapel on the main 
floor. 

One such ceremonial event took 
place on October 31, 1783, when Peter 
John van Berckel presented his cre- 
dentials to Congress as the minister 
representing the Netherlands. Con- 
gress was at first embarrassed, as re- 
flected in a letter from Madison, be- 


eee 


cause of having to receive him “in 


an obscure village . . . and without 
a Minister of F[oreign] Al[ffairs].” *’ 
After extensive preparations, however, 
the event was a success, faciliated per- 
haps by information provided just 
prior to the ceremony that the treaty 
between the United States and Great 
Britain had been signed on September 
S. 

Congress had been in Princeton for 
only four months when it adjourned 
on November 4 to meet at Annapolis 
on November 26. Its stay in Prince- 
ton had been brief and very little of 
great importance had been decided 
while it was there. Attendance in Con- 
gress was often very low, “much of 
the time no more than six states repre- 
sented.” 78 

Nassau Hall remains today as one 
of the main buildings on the campus 
of Princeton University. The interior 
of the building was destroyed by fire 
in 1802 and again in 1855, but in 
each case the original walls remained. 
These two restorations, 1802 and 1855, 
as well as subsequent minor altera- 
tions, changed the building only 
slightly from its original construction 
in 1756 to the present-day appear- 
ance. 


27 Burnett. The Continental Congress, 


op. cit., p. 587. 
28 Ibid., p. 580. 
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The International 
Conference: Trends 
and Problems in 
U.S. Participation 


By Cuartes W. Bass, Office of In- 
ternational Conferences, Bureau of 
International Organization Affairs 


The following concludes an article 
begun in last month’s NewsLetter. 

In the first installment, Mr. Bass 
described the classification of confer 
ences, the growth and scope of inter- 
national conference activity, and the 
authority and responsibility for U. S. 
participation. He continues: 


Problems and issues 

The principal existing problems in 
the management of the conferences in 
which the United States participates 
are (1) proliferation of meetings, (2) 
size of delegations, and (3) lack of 
complete central funding. (Brief al- 
lusion was made earlier to the first 
two of these problems. ) 


Proliferation of Meetings 

At present, most international gov- 
ernmental conferences stem from in- 
ternational governmental organiza- 
tions. One salient characteristic of 
these organizations is that they are 
highly prolific in terms of subsidiary 
bodies. 

Typically the parent organization 
has principal organs, which establish 
committees; the committees create 
subcommittees; they in turn institute 
working parties; and the latter—or 
the committees or the subcommittees 
—generate drafting groups. All of this 
may take place in more or less geo- 
metric progression, and to the fifth or 
sixth generation from the parent or- 
ganization. 

As if this were not already more 
than enough, somewhere—or for that 
matter anywhere—there are likely to 
be additional ad hoc groups, out of 
the customary organizational line of 
responsibility, for special purposes and 
projects. Existing subsidiaries any- 
where along the line are frequently 
ignored in favor of new creations of 
a permanent or ad hoc type. Each 
new organizational subdivision imme- 
diately begins to hold meetings, if not 
to beget cther subdivisions that forth- 
with hold meetings. (The ancestors 
continue to do so as before.) 

There is at present no systematic 
method for combatting this prolifera- 
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tion. A certain amount of it may of 
course be legitimate if it stems from 
new problems or attempts at innova- 
tive solutions. More often it repre- 
sents duplication and waste. The 
United States can, of course, as politely 
as possible decline to become involved 
in new subgroups. However, when ad- 
ditional working parties and the like 
that involve important U.S. interests 
are set up, the United States has a 
decision to make before refusing in- 
vitations to membership unless we are 
content to opt out of the ensuing dis- 
cussions and arrangements. There ap- 
pears to be no easy solution to the 
common and serious problem of pro- 
liferation of subsidiary organs and 
therefore of meetings. 


Size of Delegations 

For many years, Secretaries of State 
—in this case the responsible officials 
next to the President—have expressed 
their strong opposition to the inordi- 
nate size of U.S. delegations. For ex- 
ample, the principle was stated in a 
memorandum of October 29, 1961, 
from Secretary Rusk to Assistant Sec- 
retary for International Organization 
Affairs Harlan Cleveland, circulated 
to all bureaus of the Department of 
State and other appropriate agencies 
of the Government. It said in part: 

“I believe our delegations to inter- 
national conferences and meetings can 
be reduced in size and thereby be 
made more efficient and less costly. 
The critical test should be the mini- 
mum number and roles of persons re- 
quired to accomplish the particular 
U.S. objective at the conference or 
meeting. . . . It is not necessary for 
every agency or every portion of the 
Department which has or claims an 
interest in the subject matter to have 
representatives on delegations.” *' 

On November 2, 1962, Secretary 
Rusk approved and caused to be cir- 
culated a memorandum prepared by 
Assistant Secretary Cleveland entitled 
“Policies Governing United States 
Participation in International Confer- 
ences.” Reiterating the previous stric- 
tures against delegations of excessive 
size, this memorandum established the 
following principles, which the Office 
of International Conferences still at- 
tempts to follow: 

1. A delegation “should include 
only the people required for negotia- 
tions.” 

2. With respect to delegations to 
“technical conferences dealing with 
matters not ripe for negotiation ... . 
United States interests are not served 


21 Unpublished. Archives of the Office of 
International Conferences. 


by their being any larger than neces- 
sary.” 

3. Because “each delegation repre- 
sents the United States Government as 
a whole . . . , it is not necessary for 
every agency or element of this or any 
other department, which has or claims 
an interest in the subject matter, to 
have its own men on the delegation.” 

4. “Although attendance at confer- 
ences often provides valuable training 

. +» prospective benefits from confer- 
ence experience will not normally jus- 
tify a person’s inclusion in a delega- 
tion.” 

5. “Considerations of personal or 
departmental prestige and the eager- 
ness of individuals to attend confer- 
ences for which they may have helped 
to prepare position papers are not 
valid reasons for delegation member- 
ship.” 

6. “Whenever their inclusion will 
reduce or eliminate the need to send 
delegates from Washington, United 
States officials on duty at or near con- 
ference sites should be designated to 
serve on delegations.” 

7. “Whether on their own initiative 
or at the instigation of their units or 
agencies .. . , no Official of this gov- 
ernment should attend an interna- 
tional conference without the prior 
knowledge and approval of the Office 
of International Conferences.” ** 

In a policy statement governing 
U.S. participation in international 
conferences, Secretary of State Wil- 
liam P. Rogers again ruled out the in- 
clusion on delegations of every agency 
or office with an interest in the subject 
for discussion. Secretary Rogers said 
in part: 

“It should not be necessary for 
every agency, or elements of every 
agency including this department, 
which claims an interest in the subject 
matter of the conference, to have its 
own officers on the delegation.” ** 

The policy of reducing the size of 
delegations to conferences is easier to 
articulate than to enforce. The range 
of conference activity is such that vir- 
tually every executive bureau and 
agency is interested in the subject mat- 
ter of some kind of international con- 
ference. When the subject of a meet- 
ing is glamorous, broad in scope, or 
controversial, they are only too wil- 
ling to exert strong pressures to assure 
that they are “represented” on U.S. 


22 Unpublished. Archives of the Office of 
International Conferences. 

23 Quoted in an unpublished memoran- 
dum from Under Secretary of State John 
N. Irwin II to All Assistant Secretaries and 
Heads of Bureaus and Offices, December 1, 
1971, Archives of the Office of International 
Conferences. 
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delegations. (At least in theory, mem- 
bers of delegations do not represent 
their offices or agencies, but are 
chosen as individual experts to repre- 
sent the United States Government. 
It is thus formally incorrect to speak 
of agencies and bureaus as being “rep- 
resented” on delegations. In practice, 
they are, of course, intent on placing 
their own officials on delegations to 
protect what they regard as their in- 
stitutional interests and positions. High 
level intervention is commonplace in 
a situation in which membership is 
viewed by many agencies as deeply 
affecting their prestige and preroga- 
tives. ) 

In 1974, Secretary Kissinger consid- 
ered it necessary to issue instructions 
concerning the size of delegations. In 
a memorandum to officials of the De- 
partment of State, he said: 

“TI have observed that many United 
States delegations to international con- 
ferences are too large and unwieldy 
to accomplish their missions with ef- 
ficiency. Since U.S. delegations are 
negotiating instruments, not coordi- 
nators of policy, only individuals 
whose presence is indispensable to the 
negotiating process should be included 
on them. It is not necessary for every 
agency, or every office of the Depart- 
ment which has an interest in the sub- 
ject, to be represented.” ** 

In May of 1975, Under Secretary of 
State Robert S. Ingersoll expressed his 
concern. He wrote: 

“TI continue to be concerned about 
the size of some of our delegations to 
internativna!l conferences. I fully rec- 
-znize the pressures on you to include 
representatives of numerous bureaus 
within the Department as well as other 
agencies, the Congress and private or- 
ganizations. However, the Secretary 
has instructed that only individuals 
whose presence is indispensable to the 
negotiating process should be included 
on our delegations. I would like you 
to continue to take a personal and 
direct responsibility for assuring that 
the presence of each member of our 
delegations is fully justified and that 
the size of each delegation as a whole 
is as lean as practical in terms of the 
expertise required to perform the ne- 
gotiating task at hand in a fully pro- 
fessional manner. In this regard, we 
must not permit the willingness of 
other agencies to pay the way of their 
representatives to be the justification 
for including any individuals whose 
presence on the delegation would not 


24 Unpublished memorandum from Sec- 
retary Kissinger to All Assistant Secretaries 
and Office Directors, August 21, 1974, Ar- 
chives of the Office of International Con- 
ferences. 


otherwise be fully warranted.” ?° 

To sum up, neither the rank of the 
proposed participant, the solemnity of 
the occasion, nor the importance of 
the agenda are tenable reasons for an 
individual’s accreditation ‘to a United 
States delegation. The operative cri- 
terion is that his presence must be 
indispensable to the negotiating proc- 
ess. 


Central Funding 

Although the unique authority for 
accreditation of delegates—exercised 
on behalf of the whole Government 
by the Assistant Secretary for Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs of the De- 
partment of State and through him 
by the Director of the Office of In- 
ternational Conferences—represents a 
highly important device for orderly 
control and coordination of the dele- 
gations to international conferences 
in which the United States partici- 
pates, another realistic element is the 
extent of ability to fund individual 
delegates. Here the authority is much 
more diffuse. The Assistant Secretary 
for International Organization Affairs 
is responsible on behalf of the entire 
Government for authoritative super- 
vision over the participation of the 
United States in international confer- 
ences, but he does not have control 
over many of the funds appropriated 
for this purpose. 

The absence of central funding of 
all delegates inevitably leads to more 
than one serious problem. 

Starting with policy, if a delegate’s 
expenses are not paid from the central 
conference fund, both he and the 
agency paying for his attendance tend 
more aggressively to regard his activi- 
ties as entirely subject to its control. 
In too many instances, advocates of 
parochial interests have undercut U.S. 
policy objectives in the corridors, 
while the duly constituted U.S. repre- 
sentative (i.e., chairman and spokes- 
man) followed the delegation’s instruc- 
tions in conference assembled. 

In addition to the problem relating 
to policy, another serious consequence 
concerns management. No single 
agency can be held accountable from 
the budgetary point of view for the 
Government’s entire conference pro- 
gram. In 1972 about 40 executive 
agencies were funding conference del- 
egates,** and now the total is prob- 
ably larger. Thus there now exists no 


25 Unpublished memorandum from Un- 
der Secretary Ingersoll to the Assistant Sec- 
retary for International Organization Af- 
fairs, May 8, 1975, Archives of the Office 
of International Conferences. 

26 Unpublished memorandum from As- 
sistant Secretary of State Samuel DePalma 


central means of accountability for 
funds for all conferences in which the 
United States participates. The scat- 
tering of conferences funds, plus the 
fact that in agencies other than the 
Department of State they are nor- 
mally disguised under the rubric of 
“salaries and expenses,” makes it im- 
possible for the Congress, the Office of 
Management and Budget, or anyone 
else to maintain central accounting. 
An obvious byproduct is that overall 
costs to the Government are greater, 
not only because delegations tend to 
be less trim, but because duplication 
of effort is inevitable. 

Reverting for a moment to preced- 
ing remarks about the swollen nature 
of our representation, a third result of 
the lack of central funding of all dele- 
gates is that this makes it much more 
difficult to put together lean and co- 
hesive delegations. In this connection, 
a memorandum by then Assistant 
Secretary of State Samuel DePalma 
stated the problem well: 

“If an agency wants to send its man 
and is willing to pay his way, it is less 
likely to be persuaded that his services 
would be tangential, duplicatory, or 
irrelevant. Our experience indicates 
that the statement that ‘no funds are 
available for additional participation’ 
is vastly more effective and final than 
lengthy arguments about the value of 
the potential contributions of a par- 
ticular official. Decisions based on the 
availability of money are, in this case, 
considerably more valuable tools in 
shaping a delegation than more ab- 
stract and subjective ‘substantive’ con- 
siderations. De facto regulation of par- 
ticipation by the priority assignment 
of funds is somewhat crude but highly 
efficacious. When funds are not ap- 
portioned on a priority basis out of a 
single appropriation, the argument 
that ‘there is no money available’ has 
little meaning since funds are always 
available from some other source. The 
State Department officers composing 
the delegation are then more likely to 
yield to parochial arguments for yet 
another marginal official on a delega- 
tion by the rationale that ‘it’s not 
costing us anything.’ If, on the other 
hand, no alternate sources of funding 
can be used, then the decision on the 
use of monies for a particular delega- 
tion becomes significantly harder to 
overturn.” ?? 

In fiscal year 1975, about 60 percent 
of delegates to international confer- 
ences in which the United States par- 
ticipated had their expenses paid from 


to the Secretary of State, December 4, 1972, 
Archives of the Office of International Con- 
ferences. 


27 Tbid. 
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the Government’s central conference 
fund; i.e., the appropriation to the 
Department of State for international 
conferences and contingencies. In FY 
1976, this figure will be approximately 
70 percent, and the budget request is 
for 80 percent central funding in 


1977.28 


Prospects 

A study which has gained some ac- 
ceptance in the realm of time past, if 
not necessarily in the realm of proph- 
ecy—where its conclusions have per- 
force not yet been tested with finality 
—has predicted that by the year 2,000 
there will be at least 6,000 interna- 
tional nongovernmental organizations 
and 635 intergovernmental organiza- 
tions in existence.”* Whatever the 
numbers in time future, it was earlier 
noted here that the upward trend has 
been apparent for a long time. 

Corollary to the not very startling 
prospect of a substantial increase in 
the number of international organiza- 
tions and conferences in the near, me- 
dium and long term is the observation 
that this will require an increasingly 
high degree of conceptuality, man- 
agerial skill and flexibility in placing 
the conference program in effect. Two 
of the principal preoccupations of the 
existing conference program of the 
U.S. Government are to be responsive 
to major new initiatives at Presidential 
and cabinet level (e.g., energy, raw 
materials, North-South relations, as 
outlined by Secretary Kissinger at the 
Ministerial meetings of the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and 
Development and the International 
Energy Agency in Paris in May), and 
to support new approaches to old and 
new international problems at all lev- 
els (for instance, the Mutual and Bal- 
anced Force Reduction and the Mul- 
tilateral Trade Negotiations). At the 
same time, the conference program is 
committed to continuing support of 
other traditional programs (the 
United Nations, the Organization of 
American States). The prospect is for 
increasing demands and pressures on 
the conference program in the fore- 
seeable future. 

In much more general terms, one 
of the phenomena of the modern 
world is something that might be de- 


28 Department of State, Office of Inter- 
national Conferences Unpublished tabula- 
tion, August 7, 1975, Archives of the Office 
of International Conferences. 

29 Chadwick F. Alger, “Problems in Glo- 
bal Organization,” International Social Sci- 
ence Journal Volume XXII, (New York: 
UNESCO, 1970), p. 695. There were 1,532 
international nongovernmental organiza- 
tions in 1972. See Union of International 
Associations, Yearbook, op. cit. 
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scribed—wars and rumors of wars not- 
withstanding—as a more interdepend- 
ent international society, the develop- 
ment of more rational international re- 
lations and organization, an underly- 
ing and slowly expanding concert of 
multilateral opinion in many fields, or 
whatever aspect of the underlying 
community of interest seems most sal- 
ient to the particular observer. This 
kind of world environment is a fertile 
field for the international conference. 

Finally, there are many well-in- 
formed people of good will and good 
credentials who believe that it is not 
only essential, but now possible, for a 
newer, safer and more decent and 


prosperous world order to arise from 


the old. When and if it does, we can 
say for sure that before the seals are 
placed on the international agree- 
ments, there will be international con- 
ferences. I do not believe there is 
necessarily cause for disquiet in think- 
ing so. After all, put in the most un- 
derstated way, an institution such as 
the international conference—one that 
was the proximate cause of the Treaty 
of Westphalia, the Hague system, the 
League of Nations, the United Na- 
tions, the Bretton Woods Agreement, 
the modern trade system embodied in 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, and indeed most of the founda- 
tions of modern world society—cannot 


be all bad. 


BOGOTA—Dr. Luigi Einaudi, senior member of the Department’s Policy Planning 
Staff, discussed U.S. Inter-American policy with Embassy officers during his recent 
visit here. Mr. Einaudi also spoke to high government officials and other specialists 


during his USIS-arranged visit. 
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COMBINED FEDERAL CAMPAIGN—Deputy Secretary Robert S. 


Ingersoll, right, 


Chairman of the Department’s CFC drive, and Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs 
John E. Reinhardt check the progress chart in the North Lobby. Mr. Ingersoll also 
congratulated Mr. Reinhardt and Public Affairs employees for attaining 60 percent 
of the Bureau's goal—to lead the drive on November 3. 


Department Has Reached 21% of CFC Goal 


Hundreds of employees at home and 
abroad are contributing to the De- 
partment’s 1976 Bicentennial Com- 
bined Federal Campaign (CFC), 
which ends December 9. 

As the NEWSLETTER went to press. 
employees and retirees had donated 
$41,000 toward the goal of $275,000 
—and cash, checks and pledges were 
rolling in. 

For the first time in CFC history 
President Ford will present special 
awards to Departments and Agencies 
that meet or exceed their goals, The 
presentation will be made at the White 
House following the campaign. 

The Department’s drive, headed by 
Deputy Secretary Robert S. Ingersoll. 
is part of the CFC in the National 
Capital Area, which is seeking $9,500,- 
000 to assist 137 organization—120 
United Way agencies, 11 national 
health agencies and 6 international 
service agencies. 

In a recent letter to all Federal and 


military personnel, Frank G. Zarb. 
Administrator of the Federal Energy 
Administration and CFC Chairman 
for the Bicentennial Campaign, wrote: 

“For the Federal employee, the 
Combined Federal Campaign is the 
most accessible vehicle through which 
our contribution will be channeled in- 
to more than 120 voluntary agencies 
in the Metropolitan Washington area. 
These agencies devote their full-time 
efforts to assist and rehabilitate the 
sick and needy, to give hope to those 
in despair, and to grant tomorrow to 
those who only live for today. 

“As Chairman of this Bicentennial 
Campaign, I strongly urge every Fed- 
eral employee to generously endorse 
the ‘76 Combined Federal Campaign. 
By participating in this campaign, the 
Federal employee upholds the proud 
tradition in giving ‘of the people, by 
the people, and for the people.’ 

“T wish to thank you in advance— 
for those who would like to thank you 
themselves!” 


NEW DIRECTIVES 


All directives of the Department are on 
file in Bureau and Post administrative 
offices, where they may be referred to by 
interested employees. Departmental person- 
nel assigned to other agencies may request 
copies of these or other issuances from the 
Distribution Section of PBR by telephoning 
extension 22536. Recently issued directives 
follow: 


General 

Effective August 1, 1975, the American 
Consulate General at Tijuana, Mexico, as- 
sumed responsibility for the immigrant visa 
workload of the American Consulate Gen- 
eral at Hermosillo. 

The American Consulate at Khorram- 
shahr, Iran, was officially closed effective 
August 31, 1975. 

A newly established Branch Office of the 
Embassy at Lilongwe, Malawi, was opened 
effective September 1, 1975. 

The newly established American Consu- 
lates at Isfahan, Iran, and Shiraz, Iran, 
were officially opened effective September 
15, 1975. 

Effective September 16, 1975, the date of 
Papua New Guinea’s independence, the 
American Consulate General at Port Mores- 
by was elevated to Embassy status. 

The consular district served by the Em- 
bassy is all of Papua New Guinea and the 
Solomon Islands. (TL: GEN-174) 


Personnel 

A revised DS-973, End-User and Field 
Observation Report, including instructions 
for its preparation, has been issued. The 
revised Report is used to supplement the 
Officer Evaluation Report (OER), form 
No. OF-266, by providing to selection 
boards end-user evaluations of perforrnance 
abroad of officers of the Foreign Service 
whose duties are of direct interest to the 
Department of Commerce. (FAMC-703) 

A circular announcing the December 6, 
1975, competitive examinations for appoint- 
ments as Foreign Service officers, FSO-7 
and FSO-8, and Foreign Service informa- 
tion officers, FSIO-7 and FSIO-8, has been 
issued. Information on eligibility require- 
ments, the written and oral examination, 
appointment procedures, and the applica- 
tion form are given. Both agencies will con- 
tinue to use a joint examination system for 
entrance-level career appointments. The 
joint examination, lasting a half day, will 
be held in about 240 cities throughout the 
United States and at Foreign Service posts 
abroad. (Uniform State/ USIA FAMC-704) 


Charles Grover Heads 


Political Counseling Branch 


Charles Grover is now head of the 
Political Counseling Branch (CA/FS/ 
POL) and is responsible for counseling 
FSO/R/RU officers of Class 3 and 
Foreign Service Staff Officers of Class 
1 of the political cone. Mr. Grover is 
located in Room 2417A and can be 
reached on extension 29776. Messrs. 
W. Kennedy Cromwell and Arnold 
Isaacs continue as counselors for 
FSO/R/RU Class 4 and 5 political 
officers, respectively. 
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Consular Officer Gary Larson aids a 
young man who wants to go to France. 


Camp Liaison Officer Steve Ordal 
pauses beside one of many decorated 
tents al the camp. 


State employees gather around the con 
right are Moises Bellido, Barbara Grego 
and Edmund McWilliams. 
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Data Processing Chief Robert Arthur, standing at left, pauses a moment with 
members of the Automatic Data Processing Staff. 


Assignment: 
Camp Pendleton 


State employees helped to 
resettle 50,424 refugees 
before the camp was closed 
at the end of October. 


At right, Special Assistant Edmund 
McWilliams develops office policy 
with staff members. 
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SECRETARIAL TASK FORCE 


Report on Morale and Working 


With the following report of the 
Committee on Morale and Working 
Conditions, the NEWSLETTER com- 
pletes its series of Secretarial Task 
Force committee reports. 

A special supplement to this issue of 
the NEWSLETTER summarizes the ac- 
tions taken to implement the Task 
Force recommendations. 

The Committee on Morale and 
Working Conditions was chaired by 
Mona Meier. Members were Francine 
Bowman, Dixie Grimes, Leamon R. 
Hunt, Patricia Whitney, Michelle Lev- 
ering, and Bonnie Kuhr. 


The committee believes it is impor- 
tant to mention at the outset that 45.1 
percent of the secretaries responding 
to the questionnaires said they were 
satisfied in their profession and were 
not interested in leaving. These are 
secretaries who obviously believe they 
are contributing to the mission of the 
Department of State. They enjoy 
working in a stimulating environment, 
traveling to all corners of the world, 
learning new languages and customs, 
and meeting people. They receive ben- 
efits not known to secretaries in other 
agencies and private industries. For 
those working in Washington, the va- 
riety of the work that results from the 
everyday dealings with foreign mis- 
sions, foreign press and the like, and 
being associated with highly educated 
and professional colleagues results in 
great satisfaction for many. They be- 
lieve they are respected, given respon- 
sibilities commensurate with their 
abilities and are considered a member 
of the team. 

The Task Force heard primarily 
from the 54.9 percent who were not 
satisfied. Their morale was low—they 
were not being effectively utilized, 
promotions were few and far between 
and they did not believe they were 
members of the team. The committee 
considered that its mission was to ex- 
amine these complaints and to see 
what improvements could be made to 
increase the number of satisfied secre- 
taries. 

The Committee on Morale and 
Working Conditions considered its 
subject as the “catchall” of all the 
areas under scrutiny by the Task 
Force. Every aspect under study af- 
fected the morale of the secretarial 


corps in varying degrees. The commit- 
tee set about its task by first attempting 
to isolate those principal factors that 
affect the morale and working condi- 
tions of the secretary. This analysis 
was followed by assignments to in- 
dividual committee members to inter- 
view personally both secretaries and 
officers to test the validity of the prin- 
cipal problems identified in the initial 
discussions. 

Resources used to study morale 
problems were the personal interviews 
mentioned above, analysis of the sta- 
tistics and comments represented by 
the questionnaires submitted by the 
secretaries to the Task Force, and 
careful reading of the many letters 
sent by interested and concerned sec- 
retaries. 

In identifying problems caused by 
working conditions, the committee 
generally agreed that the physical sur- 
roundings and equipment provided 
secretaries in the Department and 
overseas were adequate to good. Many 
areas are using the most advanced 
equipment available on the market. 
The committee visited non-traditional 
work areas (“pool’’ situations and pi- 
lot word-processing “centers”) in the 
Department to see and discuss with 
the individuals working there what 
the conditions and morale problems 
actually were. 

Management policies on overtime, 
“duty” work, and training as they af- 
fected the day-to-day work of the sec- 
retary received consideration by the 
committee; and these areas will be 
touched on in this report. 


PRINCIPAL FACTORS 
AFFECTING MORALE 


High morale is an important factor 
in any office, organization, or large 
business. Morale is high when one 
derives satisfaction from doing a job 
well, is respected and appreciated, is 
given responsibility and encouraged 
to develop skills, and is treated as a 
professional. When morale is high, 
everybody benefits. But when morale 
is low, not only the person who is dis- 
satisfied is unhappy, but also the peo- 
ple around. 

The Secretarial Task Force found 
from 840 questionnaires that 45.1 per- 
cent of the secretaries said they were 
satisfied with their careers as secre- 


Conditions 


taries, while 54.9 percent said they 
were not. 


“Sometimes I feel as though being 
a secretary only means running into 
stone walls everywhere.” 


“A woman’s role has traditionally 
been a subordinate one and as a sec- 
retary it has been assumed that she 
makes no decisions, has no responsi- 
bility, originates no ideas and simply 
carries out the instructions of her su- 
pervisor much as a machine might be 
expected to perform.” 


“We (secretaries) would like to be 
treated as if we have more than half 
a brain and be given tasks and assign- 
ments commensurate with our intelli- 
gence and make us feel we are really 
earning our salaries.” 


These statements from dissatisfied 
secretaries highlight some of the prin- 
cipal factors affecting the morale of 
secretaries in the Foreign Service and 
Civil Service. We will discuss these 
factors in some detail. We point out 
that secretaries believe that they are 
professionals and that their chosen 
field of work is indeed a profession. 


Underutilization 

Secretaries put into their work a 
feeling of pride, responsibility and en- 
thusiasm. A secretary should be placed 
in a position that uses her skills, gives 
her increasing responsibility, and 
makes the job challenging to her. 
Often a secretary is placed in an of- 
fice where she is not busy and she is 
not utilizing her skills or intelligence. 
The secretary is underutilized because 
there is not enough work to do or she 
finds herself filling a clerk-typist posi- 
tion and her skills are being wasted. 
One secretary may be working for five 
officers and is overworked while an- 
other secretarv is working for one or 
two officers and is not busy. The num- 
ber of personnel should be adjusted 
to the workload. 

Daily the Task Force received 
comments from secretaries, not only 
in the Department, but also those re- 
turning from the field, about the lack 
of utilization. All complained that 
work was being done by junior offi- 
cers that should and could be done 
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by a secretary. Work the secretary had 
been doing for a period of time was 
being taken over by junior officers, 
who also didn’t have enough to do. 


“Many of the job assignments in 
the Foreign Service are not what I 
would class as a proper secretarial job 
—we are mostly only clerk-typists who 
also happen to take shorthand. We 
draft very few letters, and are given 
no ‘think’ work.” 


“Surely there must be a better way 
to train junior officers than having 
them do secretarial work.” 


“A demoralizing factor in the pres- 
ent situation for secretaries is the fact 
that young officers step into what was 
once the more agreeable functions in 
which a competent secretary could ex- 
press herself, i.e., receiving visitors and 
arranging their appointments, re- 
searching background materials, 
making travel arrangements for offi- 
ctals, and preparing briefs and itin- 
eraries for visiting dignitaries.” 


The supervisor’s responsibility is to 
see that his or her secretary handles 
the work the secretary should be 
doing, plus giving her added responsi- 
bilities commensurate with her abil- 
ity. Some of these responsibilities in- 
clude work done by a staff aide as in 
making appointments, meeting visi- 
tors, working on schedules and doing 
biographic files. Officers should permit 
and encourage office management to 
be the function of the secretary. They 
should learn the nature of responsibil- 
ities secretaries can completely as- 
sume. Work should not be given to 
officers that a secretary can handle. 

Secretaries are also underutilized 
because their skills are not being used. 
Many officers do not dictate; some 
because the secretary is working for 
several officers and she does not have 
time to do anything but type. Also, 
some officers never learned the art of 
dictation and became wedded to the 
“yellow pad” or the “hunt and peck” 
system. 

To combat these forms of under- 
utilization, the Committee recom- 
mends: 

® Through the offices of the ex- 
ecutive directors, the following sur- 
veys be made in the Department and 
overseas : 

—Review the officer/secretary ratio 
to see if workloads are being effec- 
tively managed. 

—Review position classifications to 
determine whether some secretarial 
positions should more appropriately be 
filled by clerk-typist positions. 

—Review junior officer functions to 
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determine those duties that could 
more easily and perhaps more effi- 
ciently be done by qualified secre- 
taries. 

= There be training courses at FSI 
to instruct officers which responsibili- 
ties may be delegated to a competent 
secretary, and training in the art of 
dictation, including machine dictation. 


Promotion system 

Slowness of promotions and the 
promotion systems, both Foreign Serv- 
ice and Civil Service, were main 
causes of poor morale. Foreign Service 
and Civil Service secretaries like to 
believe they are advancing in their 
profession and wonder why there are 
so few opportunities for promotion. It 
was quite apparent from the question- 
naires and letters that there is a lack 
of understanding on how the promo- 
tion systems work. 

The major complaint with regard 
to promotions is that secretaries are 
governed by the “linkage” system. In 
the Civil Service, the secretary’s grade 
is linked to her supervisor’s grade. By 
the same token, the Foreign Service 
secretary’s grade is linked to the clas- 
sification of the mission to which she 
is assigned. For example, an office 
director in the Department is entitled 
to a GS-6 secretary and a chief of 
mission at a Class III post may have 
a FSS-5 secretary regardless of their 
respective responsibilities in these po- 
sitions. As a disillusioned secretary put 
it: 

“To me it is a sad commentary in- 
deed that my colleagues who held jobs 
of shorter tenure, less rank, and con- 
siderably less responsibility were pro- 
moted ahead of me. That there is no 
distinction made between the complex- 
ities and demands of jobs performed 
by employees of equal rank is so preju- 
dicial as to permanently hurt the ca- 
reers of people like me who have as- 
pired to and held positions of more 
depth and volume. What, may I ask, 
is the point of taking pride in one’s 
work, in being willing to take on addi- 
tional workload and responsibility, in 
being eager to learn and help out 
others—if such factors won’t even be 
recognized, much less rewarded?” 


Another complaint voiced by some 
secretaries is that political appointee 
secretaries who are assigned to po- 
litical Ambassadors abroad or political 
appointees in the Department com- 
pete with career Foreign Service sec- 
retaries for promotion, unlike the 
“Schedule C” appointments for politi- 
cal appointees in the Civil Service 
system. What is particularly demoral- 
izing about this system is that, in the 


Foreign Service, secretaries to political 
appointees fill FSSO-3 positions 
(sometimes FSSO-2, personal assistant 
positions). Often such a secretary does 
not enter into the functions of the em- 
bassy nor does she work with its prob- 
lems; she primarily does the personal 
work of the appointee. Since the For- 
eign Service promotion system oper- 
ates on the “cascade” effect, a pro- 
motion garnered by a political ap- 
pointee secretary deprives not one, 
but many promotion opportunities for 
career Foreign Service secretaries. To 
many career secretaries this is a gross 
inequity and an affront to the integ- 
rity of the Foreign Service secretarial 
profession. 

Questions were raised about the ap- 
propriateness of having out-of-func- 
tion secretaries compete for promo- 
tions in the interfunctional category. 
The interfunctional category is a sys- 
tem whereby various cones contribute 
a certain number of slots for promo- 
tions to be conferred upon personnel 
assigned to out-of-function positions. 
For example, a secretary who is sent 
on an excursion tour as a personnel 
assistant does not compete with other 
secretaries in the secretarial cone, but 
in the interfunctional category. She 
may receive a promotion from this 
competition that she might not have 
received if she had been competing 
with secretaries in the secretarial cone. 
That is, she may have been promoted 
over others who could have been 
higher in the rank order had they 
competed in the same cone. 

Some contend that this system has 
gained more promotions for secre- 
taries and provides an avenue of com- 
petition for out-of-function employees. 
On the other hand, it is also believed 
that this system reinforces the idea 
that a secretary going outside the sec- 
retarial profession has a better chance 
of getting promoted. The committee 
is certainly in favor of more promo- 
tions to deserving secretaries, but be- 
lieves the system deserves closer scru- 
tiny to determine if this category is 
fair and to ensure that it is not work- 
ing to the detriment of individuals in 
all professions. Safeguards must be in- 
stituted to assure that promotions are 
obtained equitably. 

Looking at the Civil Service side of 
the promotion picture, there are times 
when an office or officer (many times 
personnel officers) do not want to re- 
lease a secretary for a promotion in 
another area because she is good and 
replacements are not easy to find. 
Even when a secretary is informed that 
she is being considered for a position, 
that she is on a panel, and then is 
interviewed for the position, often- 
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times she is not given the courtesy of 
being informed of the final decision on 
the position and the reasons govern- 
ing that decision. 

Furthermore, the Department, ex- 
cept in a few areas, does not post va- 
cancies for Civil Service secretaries, 
thereby fostering the idea “it’s not 
your competence, but who you know” 
that gets you promoted. 

Part-time employees also voiced 
their objections. Part-time secretarial 
employees say they cannot get pro- 
moted and find it difficult to change 
to other areas. Although they work on 
an hourly basis and receive within- 
grade raises on a yearly basis, these 
employees can be promoted only if 
there is a position available and if 
they meet the qualification require- 
ments. Since not every office can 
accommodate part-time employees, 
these positions are limited. 

This committee makes the follow- 
ing recommendations regarding the 
promotion system to increase morale: 

@ That the Department publish in- 
formation on the Civil Service and 
Foreign Service promotion systems on 
how these systems work, average 
time in grade to be expected for dif- 
ferent grades, and why there are so 
few promotion possibilities in each 
grade. It also recommended that 
this information be included in the 
orientation literature provided new 
secretaries. 

® That management reevaluate the 
“linkage” system of position classifica- 
tion for the secretarial profession in 
order to classify secretaries commen- 
surate with their responsibilities in 
each assignment. 

® That management carefully ex- 
amine the system of promotions for 
out-of-function secretaries in an inter- 
functional category to ensure that the 
system does not work to the detriment 
of the career Foreign Service secre- 
tarial cone. 

® That management revise the 
policy of including political appointee 
secretaries in competition with career 
Foreign Service secretaries for promo- 
tion more in line with the Civil Ser- 
vice policy for Schedule C appointees. 

® That management make it a mat- 
ter of policy to inform Civil Service 
secretaries when they are being con- 
sidered for promotion by transfer to 
another office and that an avenue for 
grievance be established should a sec- 
retary discover that her release is be- 
ing blocked. It should also be a mat- 
ter of common courtesy to inform the 
secretary being considered for a posi- 
tion of the final decision concerning 
the position, 

® That the Department post vacan- 
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cies for Civil Service secretaries. 

® That supervisors (especially For- 
eign Service officers) preparing per- 
formance evaluations for Civil Service 
secretaries be thoroughly briefed on 
the Civil Service regulations and pro- 
motion policies. 

® That management make it a 
matter of policy to provide informa- 
tion to part-time employees on pro- 
motional opportunities and positions 
available in the Department. 


Lack of advancement opportunities 

Some secretaries find they would be 
better suited in another field or they 
realize they must get out of the secre- 
tarial profession to do the “secretarial 
duties” junior officers are doing. As 
one secretary put it, 

“|. . it certainly would be a morale 
booster to know that one might not 
be a prisoner in a system which will 
not utilize its employees’ talents to the 
fillet... 


It is demoralizing to realize that 
there is no light at the end of the 
tunnel should one want to go through. 

At present the Mustang Program is 
the only institutionalized program in 
which a person can change to another 
field. However, the Mustang Program 
is limited to FSSO-6 and GS-7 grades. 
By and large, secretaries wishing to go 
into other fields have higher ranks 
than these grades. Also, there are not 
enough positions available in the Mus- 
tang Program even if one is eligible 
to apply. Compounding the problem 
is the fact that people are being hired 
from outside the Department to fill 
certain positions that these talented 
senior secretaries may be qualified to 
occupy. 

Statistics from Personnel show that 
a number of secretaries in the Depart- 
ment have bachelors degrees and a few 
have Masters degrees. A few of these 
secretaries have joined the Depart- 
ment in this profession in the hope 
that they might be able to “move out” 
into other fields someday, only to find 
that there are very few possibilities to 
do so. They enjoy working in the De- 
partment, have gained valuable 
knowledge, experience and training, 
and would like to branch out into 
other careers. As mentioned above, 
the Mustang Program is limited in 
numbers and grade levels. At present, 
there are no other programs available; 
however, Personnel has indicated that 
an expanded Mustang Program has 
been proposed to open up job oppor- 
tunities for the FSSO-6 and GS-7 
grades and above. 

Possible solutions might be to es- 


tablish upward mobility positions in 
personnel, budget and fiscal offices 
and certain staff assistant positions for 
those who prove they are capable of 
assuming these positions. The Depart- 
ment should take advantage of the ex- 
perience and talent of those secre- 
taries who have proved their worth, 
have a lot to contribute to the Serv- 
ice, and strive for the opportunity to 
go into other fields as an expansion of 
their careers. 

It also follows there should be built 
into the system a means of rewarding 
qualified secretaries for their dedicated 
service by offering positions that use 
their experience to benefit not only 
themselves but also the secretarial pro- 
fession as well. For example, sugges- 
tions have been made to assign senior 
secretaries to the Inspection Corps 
with specific responsibility for moni- 
toring the problems of the secretarial 
profession in the Foreign Service. 
Other suggestions include assignments 
in recruitment and personnel counsel- 
ing. 

For those who wish to remain in the 
secretarial field, there are those who 
believe the dignity or prestige of the 
profession would be enhanced by es- 
tablishing a formal career structure. 
This would mean that a person might 
come into the profession as a clerk- 
typist, work toward a junior secretary 
position, then to a senior secretary, all 
at designated grade levels, with the 
goal of becoming an executive assist- 
ant at the FSSO-3/GS-12 level (or 
above if the present ceiling is lifted). 

The executive assistant would be 
the culmination of the career of a 
well-rounded, experienced Foreign 
Service/Civil Service secretary capable 
of handling a variety of problems in 
any top office. She would have a good 
background of the Foreign Service, 
know how to get things done and 
could be trusted to carry on on her 
own. There are FSSO-3 secretaries at 
certain posts who do secretarial work, 
staff aide work, administrative work 
for the office of the ambassador, are 
responsible for running the office, and 
as such, function as executive assist- 
ants. 

Arguments in favor of this proposal 
say this would improve morale be- 
cause secretaries would have clearly 
defined jobs and realistic career op- 
portunities. Under the present system, 
there are clerk-typists, clerk-stenogra- 
phers, secretaries, secretarial assistants, 
administrative assistants and personal 
assistants with no perceptible relation 
between title and grade. They are 
lumped under one designation—secre- 
tary. 

Many organizations in private in- 
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dustry have taken the step of estab- 
lishing several career paths for secre- 
taries, i.e., document production and 
secretarial administration as well as 
the traditional secretarial role. They 
have structured jobs in definable ca- 
reer paths enabling secretaries to be 
placed, evaluated and promoted on 
the basis of their value to the organi- 
zation, and not on their position in 
the hierarchy. They have found that 
this system more clearly establishes 
the secretarial field as a profession 
with a structural division of the var- 
ious specialties to open up career op- 
portunities within the profession. Peo- 
ple in favor of this approach believe 
this is a progressive, modern way to 
better utilize resources while at the 
same time creating more career oppor- 
tunities. 

Whether the Department can or 
will follow the lead of the more en- 
lightened organizations in private in- 
dustry is a question the Department 
should explore. Many organizations 
have had success with this concept 
and perhaps some adaptation would 
be beneficial to the Department. What 
it does establish are goals, not just at 
the end, but throughout the career 
path. 

In order to “see the light at the end 
of the tunnel,” this committee recom- 
mends the following to offset the cur- 
rent lack of advancement opportuni- 
ties: 

® The Department institute an ex- 
panded, more comprehensive “Mus- 
tang Program” to open job opportuni- 
ties for the FSSO-6/GS-7 grades and 
above. 

® The Department establish up- 
ward mobility positions for qualified 
secretaries. 

® Management assign senior quali- 
fied secretaries to the Inspection Corps 
with specific responsibility for moni- 
toring the problems of the secretarial 
profession in the Foreign Service. In 
addition, consideration be given to 
assigning senior secretaries to personnel 
positions in recruitment and counsel- 
ing of secretaries. 

® The Department follow the lead 
of certain organizations in private in- 
dustry to see whether an adaptation of 
various career paths could be estab- 
lished to define jobs more clearly and 
to create more career opportunities. 

® That all FSSO-3 secretaries be 
given the title of executive assistant. 


Officer /secretary relationship 

A secretary is a professional in her 
field and should be treated as such. 
Some officers see the secretary as a 
“body” in the outer office for the rou- 
tine chores, but the secretary is a per- 
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son who is trained for a certain pro- 
fession, handles a multitude of duties, 
pays attention to detail, assumes re- 
sponsibility, and keeps the office run- 
ning smoothly. 

Each office should have a system 
for welcoming new secretaries. They 
should be met; be introduced to all 
personnel in their section; and abroad 
to all personnel in the mission includ- 
ing the ambassador. Every new person, 
not just officers, should be given suf- 
ficient time to adjust to “jet lag,” to 
do the administrative paperwork nec- 
essary upon arrival, and to apartment 
hunt before starting to work full time. 
The supervisor should confirm that 
this has been done. Whether the as- 
signment is the first or the sixth for 
the secretary, an adjustment is neces- 
sary to new people, new names and 
new places. 

In addition, when a secretary enters 
a new office, the supervisor should 
take the time to explain her position 
in the office, what is expected of her 
in her work, her responsibilities in the 
office, the office routine, and the posi- 
tion of other officers and secretaries 
in the office. The supervisor should 
outline the boundaries of the secre- 
tary’s authority and make them clear 
to colleagues and subordinates, then 
back the secretary when she is acting 
under that authority. If a secretary is 
expected to share the workload of sev- 
eral officers, a discussion should be 
held with all persons involved to es- 
tablish guidelines and priorities. Some 
secretaries have no idea what is ex- 
pected of them because the officers 
never explained when she started in 
the office. 

Furthermore, the role of the senior 
secretary should be explained, not 
only to new secretaries but to new 
officers as well. This will avoid resent- 
ment. The senior secretary should be 
responsible for all correspondence that 
comes in and out of the office. She 
should be familiar with all facets of 
the office so she can train and explain 
procedures to all new secretaries. Most 
important, channels of communica- 
tion should be established between of- 
ficers and secretaries to assure good 
management of the office. 

Sometimes, despite the best efforts 
to achieve communication between a 
secretary and officer, there are per- 
sonality conflicts. The post and the 
Department, if necessary, should help 
correct the situation. When inspectors 
are in the field, they should discuss 
the officer/secretary relationship. 

Another matter affecting the offi- 
cer/secretary relationship is the belief 
that secretaries are not considered 
“members of the team.” 


“The officer never, or rarely, intro- 
duces to the secretary prominent vis- 
istors or any other visitors.” 


“Secretaries are often left out of the 
inside information, the witty camarad- 
erie, and frequently the guest list stops 
at the secretarial level.” 


“I believe there is a stigma attached 
to the secretary which limits her abil- 
ities and potential. It is a psychologi- 
cal attitude casting her in a subservi- 
ent role of paper shuffler, coffee server 
and in-box carrier. In most cases she 
works for the FSO, not with him.” 


Comments we heard from secretar- 
ies on this subject ranged from not 
being introduced to visiting officials 
to the practice of never explaining 
some of the major projects in which 
the office is involved. Proper consid- 
eration is oftentimes not given to sec- 
retaries’ requests for leave time if it is 
not convenient for the officer. Another 
complaint is the failure to include sec- 
retaries in after-work-hours social life 
at an overseas post although officers 
many times attend such functions 
given by secretaries. This is particu- 
larly true of isolated posts. 

All this points to is the lack of con- 
sideration for another human being 
and professional—an attitude that the 
secretary is not a team member. One 
officer put it this way: 


“Too many officers, it seems to me, 
regard their secretaries as merely an 
extension of their typewriters, instead 
of as fellow human-being work part- 
ners who, when treated properly, can 
and will make it possible for both of 
them to do a better job to the advan- 
tage of the Foreign Service and our 
country.” 


This demoralizing situation stresses 
that lines of communication should be 
set up so that each person is treated 
as a colleague and so that each office 
can operate as an efficient manage- 
ment team. 

Many of the following are indica- 
tive of common courtesy rather than 
recommendations: 

® Each office institute a procedure 
for welcoming new people to the office 
or mission. 

= A supervisor explain to a secre- 
tary what is expected of her when 
starting in a new office. 

® The role of the senior secretarv 
be explained to new secretaries and 
officers alike. 

® The policy guidelines on the pro- 
fessional status of secretaries be re- 
spected in spirit as well as in fact. 
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= When inspectors are in the field, 
they discuss the secretary/officer rela- 
tionship with officers as well as with 
secretaries in an attempt to find solu- 
tions to problems. 

® That the senior secretary in the 
office be a regular member at office 
staff meetings to serve as the liaison 
for the other secretaries in the office 
ensuring that any concerns of the sec- 
retaries in the office are made known 
to the officers and conversely that any 
projects or items affecting the work of 
the office are conveyed to the secre- 
taries. 

® That secretaries be included for 
consideration for awards for outstand- 
ing performances. 


Counseling 

Out of 840 questionnaires received, 
47.6 percent said counseling services 
were not available and 80.1 percent 
said counseling services were not satis- 
factory. Furthermore, 42.8 percent sel- 
dom saw a counselor while 22.3 per- 
cent said they did-not know there was 
one available. There was possibly a 
misunderstanding among secretaries 
on the questionnaire as to who the 
counselor was: the personnel officer, 
the supervisor, the administrative 
counselor, the placement officer in the 
Department, or the counselor for sec- 
retaries in the Department. For the 
Civil Service secretary in the Depart- 
ment, the placement officer/counselor 
is one person. For the Foreign Service 
secretary, the placement officer and 
the counselor are two different people. 

Secretaries seem to feel that the 
placement officer or the counselor 
does not have anything constructive 
to say to them and won’t take the 
time to find out if there are any prob- 
lems. Placement officers and counsel- 
ors should remember that although 
they are thoroughly familiar with their 
work, they should not assume the sec- 
retary knows anything about the office 
or post to which she is assigned. Some 
secretaries are uninformed regarding 
such matters and are hesitant to ask 
questions. Placement officers and 
counselors should try to be a little 
more helpful and never turn someone 
away because they have “nothing to 
say” because of lack of information 
about what question to ask. 


Foreign Service Secretaries 

For the Foreign Service secretary, 
the placement officer should be able 
to answer any question asked about a 
new assignment. The secretary should 
not have to go to three different peo- 
ple to find out what kind of housing 
is available at a given post. If this 
information is not readily available, 
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the placement officer should be pre- 
pared to give names of knowledgeable 
people in the Department who can 
assist the newly assigned secretary. 
Secretaries fee] they are given little 
or no counseling and sometimes claim 
they have been given false informa- 
tion. 


“It is the overall opinion of secre- 
taries here that their personnel office 
back in the Department is not fully 
informed of what is going on at post. 
Most of these people have never been 
overseas and are not well informed 
on what is needed at post, what living 
conditions are, etc.” 


This secretary goes on to say that 
perhaps the Department could assign 
Foreign Service secretaries on an as- 
signment to Washington to their area 
personnel office. Another suggestion 
would be for the secretary to have a 
short orientation period at the country 
desk prior to her departure to post. 
This would enable her to meet the 
staff of the “home” office and to find 
out the major issues confronting her 
post. She could learn from those who 
have first-hand knowledge what to ex- 
pect in the way of housing, working 
conditions, environment, etc., which 
would greatly enhance her capability 
to prepare for her assignment. 

Secretaries may arrive at a post only 
to discover they have been placed in a 
position other than what they had 
been told before leaving Washington; 
this change was made by the post. 
With the exception of secretaries as- 
signed to the ambassador and the 
deputy chief of mission, whose assign- 
ments should not be changed, posts 
should be given a free hand to make 
assignments at the post for a new sec- 
retary. However, Washington should 
be informed of the vacancies at the 
post and any moves made in filling 
the positions. A secretary should be 
told before leaving Washington that 
the position to which she has been 
assigned may be changed on her ar- 
rival by the post. 

It would be useful if personnel con- 
cerned with assignment and coun- 
seling of secretaries could take field 
trips to the various posts to see the 
missions, office arrangements, housing 
conditions, staffing arrangements, etc. 
Personnel concerned with counseling 
officers have the opportunity of visit- 
ing the field to interview officers re- 
garding their career opportunities and 
get first-hand knowledge about the 
actual working situations at posts. A 
similar practice for secretaries and 
other staff personnel would help im- 
mensely to give these placement offi- 


cers a better awareness of problems 
faced by secretaries and would make 
them more knowledgeable when dis- 
cussing these areas with newly assigned 
secretarial personnel. 

If budgetary constraints should pre- 
clude visits to posts by personnel who 
handle assignments and counseling for 
secretaries, perhaps more efficient use 
of these visits could be made by having 
those officers who are able to travel 
also interview secretaries and staff 
personnel and make reports to the 
staff support counselors. This infor- 
mation would greatly increase the sec- 
retarial counselors’ ability to give cur- 
rent information on the posts and to 
be more responsive to each secretary’s 
questions. 


Civil Service Secretaries 

When asked by members of the 
committee, Civil Service secretaries in- 
dicated they did not know there were 
counseling services available in the 
Department. Admittedly, the News- 
LETTER published an article on Civil 
Service promotions and counseling in 
March of 1973, but still most Civil 
Service secretaries are unaware of 
these services. How good is the coun- 
seling for those who do take advan- 
tage? One secretary wrote to the Task 
Force: 


“It is evident from my own experi- 
ence with Personnel that a secretary's 
desires and wishes are not taken ade- 
quately into account. So many times 
a secretary is shunted from one per- 
sonnel officer to another, never really 
getting a straight answer from any- 
one—only a run-around. All that any 
of us ask is that the truth be told us 
about assignments and other matters 
relating to our careers... . It bothers 
me greatly to see the complacent atti- 
tude which most, if not all, personnel 
people have toward secretaries.” 


A fact not generally known is that 
there are eleven employees who staff 
the Civil Service Placement Office 
(PER/CA/CS). There are five coun- 
selors to more than 4,000 Civil Service 
employees. In addition. this staff also 
serves Foreign Service Reserve officers. 
Unlike the Foreign Service counseling 
system, the placement officer and 
counselor are the same person in the 
Civil Service system. No wonder Civil 
Service secretaries feel discouraged be- 
cause of lack of interest in them or in 
their problems. Not only is there an 
imbalance of counselors to personnel, 
but also privacy becomes a problem 
because Civil Service counselors share 
offices! 

The Office of Personnel should take 
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cognizance of the fact that 34 percent 
of the personnel assigned to the De- 
partment are Civil Service employees 
(FS-8, 701; GS-4, 535). These em- 
ployees contribute significantly to the 
mission of the Department and de- 
serve the same consideration for coun- 
seling as the Foreign Service employ- 
ees. Yet they are not receiving equit- 
able treatment and are in fact being 
treated like “poor cousins.” There is 
every good reason for the disillusion- 
ment and dissatisfaction voiced by 
these secretaries. 

Management and the Director Gen- 
eral should look at the resources to 
see what can be done to reorganize 
this small staff to make it more re- 
sponsive to the needs of the Civil 
Service employees in the Department. 


Recommendations 


This committee makes the following 
recommendations regarding the coun- 
seling systems in the Department: 


FOREIGN SERVICE 

® As part of a Foreign Service sec- 
retary’s consultation procedures on her 
return to Washington (or leave) that 
she report to the Office of the Career 
Counselor for Secretaries. The coun- 
selor will give the secretary a briefing 
on people she should see while in the 
Department: placement officer (by 
name) from last area, placement offi- 
cer (bv name) to onward assignment 
area. If the placement officer is away 
or unavailable, the counselor should 
be sure there is someone else in the 
area whom she can see. Also, person- 
nel officers in the field should remind 
any secretary leaving the post to check 
with the office of the Career Coun- 
selor for Secretaries on arrival in 
Washington. 

@ As part of the onward assign- 
ment, the secretary be directed to the 
country desk for orientation for a short 
period prior to her departure to post. 
This would acquaint her with the 
personalities in the “home” office and 
give her an insight into the current 
problems or issues developing in the 
country. 

® Secretarial placement counselors 
should visit the field occasionally to 
interview secretaries on their assign- 
ments and careers. If budgetary con- 
straints preclude this additional travel 
in Personnel, it is recommended that 
officer placement counselors also in- 
terview secretaries and other staff per- 
sonnel and make reports to the staff 
support counselors. 


CIvIL SERVICE : 
® Management should reallocate 
counseling personnel to increase the 
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small Civil Service counseling staff to 
ensure that counseling services to these 
employees are equal to those afforded 
Foreign Service employees. 


OVERALL RECOMMENDATION 


@ That information on the various 
types of counseling services available 
in the Department be a basic part of 
the orientation material provided new 
secretaries and that periodic (perhaps 
yearly) notices be sent to posts and 
bureaus to make them aware of the:e 
services. 


Discrimination 


Discrimination of various kinds 
was voiced by the secretaries in our 
study. Foreign Service secretaries felt 
discrimination in housing, furniture, 
importation of automobiles, licenses 
and in not being included on the dip- 
lomatic list. Civil Service secretaries 
felt discriminated against in terms of 
officers preferring to have Foreign Ser- 
vice secretaries and the belief that they 
blocked their promotions. A discrimi- 
nation common to both was that of 
marital status in that single secretar- 
ies were called upon more often to 
perform overtime duties than were 
married secretaries, especially on week- 
ends and holidays. On the other hand, 
working wives felt they were over- 
looked for promotions and not allowed 
to fill certain secretarial slots. 

Foreign Service secretaries had two 
major complaints in this regard: not 
being included in the diplomatic list 
which granted them diplomatic privi- 
leges, and not being accorded the 
same treatment given to single male 
employees with regard to housing. 

The secretaries to ambassadors were 
very vocal in their plea that they be 
given diplomatic status because they 
must deal with a broad range of host 
officials in the performance of their 
duties. Their tasks would be much 
easier if they had the “clout” to be 
effective. 


“A secretary to a chief of mission 
deals constantly, both within and out- 
side the mission at the highest levels. 
Her position would be considerably 
enhanced and she could be much 
more effective in the performance of 
her duties if she possessed diplomatic 
status. Yet it falls to the lot of the 
great majority of such secretaries to 
see personnel, administrative, general 
services, consular and communications 
staff personnel all preferred above 
them in this respect, even though the 
secretary may have a higher personal 
rank and as great or a greater need 
for diplomatic status.” 


It is very demoralizing to the sec- 
retary of the ambassador to know that 
the newly arrived staff aide, who is 
lower in rank than she, is given diplo- 
matic status by virtue of the fact that 
he is an officer and she is not regard- 
less of her greater responsibilities. 

The Foreign Service  secretary’s 
complaint about housing is a particu- 
larly sore point. Single women are put 
into apartments, but single male em- 
ployees frequently are given houses. 
A secretary does as much, many times 
more, entertaining than some other 
members of the mission. This enter- 
taining is especially important to the 
morale of the secretary in isolated. 
small posts because this may be her 
only avenue to a social life. Her needs 
in no way differ from a single male’s 
need for adequate housing in this re- 
spect. 

Single people are often out of poc- 
ket for rent, fuel, electricity, whereas 
the embassy will take over the lease 
for an officer and his family. To avoid 
these local taxes and other expenses, 
leases should be taken out in the name 
of the embassy for all employees 
not just married employees. 

Secretaries also feel they are at the 
end of the line on receiving furniture 
and household items. Assuredly, the 
ambassador, DCM and counselors of 
the embassy receive representational 
furniture, but there should be no dis- 
crimination among the other em- 
ployees of the mission. 

Discrimination is not so easily de- 
fined for the Civil Service secretary 
but it is felt. Foreign Service officers 
make it known that they “prefer” to 
have a Foreign Service secretary even 
though there may be a Civil Service 
secretary who has worked in the bu- 
reau many years and may be qualified 
for the position. 

“ _. . there seems to be an overem- 
phasis on Foreign Service secretaries as 
well as officers. With all due respect, 
one gets the impression that if one has 
not been in the Foreign Service, you 
are just ‘not with it.’ As a Civil Service 
secretary in the Department of State 
for the last 13 years, I feel strongly 
that my qualifications are just as good 
as or better than anyone else’s.” 


Foreign Service secretaries are also 
preferred because the majority of them 
are single and officers are not so hesi- 
tant to ask them to work overtime. 
Single Civil Service secretaries share 
this discrimination. More often than 
not, the single secretary does the holi- 
day or weekend duty and the mar- 





ried secretary stays home with her 
family. On the other side of the pic- 
ture, some of the more attractive jobs 
are given to those secretaries willing 
to work overtime, and the secretary 
who must join her carpool or rush- 
hour bus is overlooked. 

These discriminations, some obvious 
and some subtle, are based and per- 
petuated by attitudes. The obvious 
ones such as discrimination in hous- 
ing can be changed with regulations. 
but changing attitudes and behavior 
is another matter. These attitudes will 
change when the secretary recognizes 
her self-worth and when officers rea- 
lize that a secretary is a professional 
in her own right. It’s a two-way street 
and one that can be traveled by all. 
(We speak of “her” because there are 
only two male secretaries thus far.) 


Recommendations 

® That consistent with policies set 
forth by host governments, the secre- 
tary of the ambasssador and, if pos- 
sible, the secretary of the deputy chief 
of mission be given diplomatic status 
in recognition of her responsibilities 
with the mission. 

= That management adopt mea- 
sures to assure that all staff personnel 
receive the same privileges as those 
who are accorded diplomatic status. 

® That Foreign Service secretaries 
be given housing equivalent to that 
provided single males. 

® That Foreign Service secretaries 
be given equitable treatment in the 
matter of furniture and household 
items. 

® That the bureaus and personnel 
adopt measures to ensure that all 
qualified secretaries, whether they be 
Foreign Service or Civil Service, be 
considered for positions in the bureaus. 

= That offices be reminded of over- 
time regulations and that equitable 
systems, i.e., duty schedules, rotation. 
be set up to include all personnel. 


PRINCIPAL FACTORS AFFECTING 
WORKING CONDITIONS 

The committee determined that in 
most cases the physical surroundings 
and equipment provided secretaries 
were acceptable. However, it was dis- 
covered that secretaries did have prob- 
lems in the areas of management poli- 
cies in regard to overtime abuse and 
the duty secretary system, training. 
and general correspondence. 


Management Policies 
Overtime abuse 


“Overtime is a habit more often 
than not and routine overtime reflects 
poor organization.” 


“The common practice, particularly 
in POL and E/CM Sections, of dis- 
covering near the end of the day that 
there is just one more cable or airgram 
which has to be finished that day....” 

A frequent complaint of secretaries 
is the abuse of overtime. Some officers 
seem to forget that a secretary, too, has 
a life of her own other than her office 
life; that a secretary does not have 
anyone at home fixing her dinner; that 
a secretary has a social life. Secretaries 
have been asked to stay overtime 
simply to lock up the officer’s box or 
because the officer had a long lunch 
(perhaps playing squash) and decided 
to begin working late in the afternoon, 
thereby requiring overtime service 
from his secretary. 

It was also brought to the attention 
of the committee that some missions 
abroad claim they have no funds for 
overtime; there is no option for over- 
time pay or accumulation of comp 
time to be taken later. This, of course. 
is contrary to law and regulations. 

We recognize there is another side 
to the coin. In some offices in the De- 
partment, particularly at the assist- 
ant secretary level and above, and in 
missions abroad, at the counselor level 
and above, overtime is a way of life. 
Secretaries feel they should not be 
penalized for not wanting to take duty, 
particularly if their bosses stay around 
until the Secretary (or the ambassa- 
dor in a mission) leaves. Many find 
it difficult getting home after rush 
hours—buses have stopped running, 
car pools have been missed, and taxis 
are unavailable. 


“Have you ever tried to get a taxt 
on a rainy Friday evening?” 


As there is a roster in PER of sec- 
retaries who wish to work overtime, 
secretaries believe this roster should be 
consulted and a secretary called from 
this list for any overtime services 
Since much of the overtime is of a 
clerical nature, the excuse that an offi- 
cer just can’t use anyone from outside 
his office is not valid. Secretaries are 
familiar with the typing of a telegram. 

A study is underway concerning the 
use of the flexible hour system where- 
by efficiency would be raised and over- 
time costs lowered. This would be par- 
ticularly helpful in that if a secretary 
came in at 11:00 she would take care 
of personal business beforehand which 
she normally could not accomplish on 
weekends—such as getting a repair- 
man in Washington on a Saturday; a 
secretary overseas could accomplish 
shopping that she normally could not 
get done because of the customs of 


the country regarding closing hours. 
S/S-S has the flexible hour system. 
One secretary comes in at 7:30 to do 
all of the cable sorting and leaves at 
4:15. The duty secretary for the day 
comes in at 10:45 and leaves when 
dismissed from duty. S/S and S have 
alleviated their overtime problems by 
having shifts. 


Recommendations 


= That the Department remind all 
officers and secretaries at home and 
abroad of the regulations governing 
overtime pay and comp time. 

= That a careful study be made as 
to what constitutes overtime: officers 
should manage their time and see that 
assignments are not left until late in 
the day; that a secretary not be asked 
to wait around to lock up an officer’s 
box. 

= That an office requiring overtime 
use the roster in PER if its secretary 
does not wish to work overtime. 

= That the Department institute 
an arrangement for transportation for 
secretaries working overtime in the 
Department on weekends and late at 
night. 

® That consideration be given to 
using flexible hours in the Department 
and missions abroad where feasible. 


Duty Secretary System 

Secretaries have noted that they are 
being asked to do work on the week- 
end duty that should have been done 
during the work week. 


“Many officers, when they see a 
secretary on duty, somehow feel 
obliged to give her overflow work from 
the officer’s particular section during 
duty hours (weekends) when the work 
is neither priority nor duty related.” 


One secretary was asked to come in 
at a specific hour (early a.m.) and 
then found she had to wait four hours 
until the duty officer appeared not- 
so-fresh off of the golf course. Another 
secretary was asked to come in by her 
boss and then he never came in nor 
did he call her so she spent a great 
deal of her Saturday waiting. Tf this 
is the case more often than not, the 
secretary should just be on call and 
not asked to come in, only to sit 
around waiting. 

We must also bring to mind the 
high cost of a duty secretary. When a 
secretary is asked to come in for a 15- 
minute correction job, she is able to 
collect for two hours’ work. If this sec- 
retary should happen to be an FSS-6. 
that is $8 an hour (plus taxi), Could 
not the officer have corrected it him- 
self? 
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Recommendations 

= That wherever possible a secre- 
tary should be “on call” during the 
duty week and on weekends/holidays 
instead of at the office. 

® If a duty secretary is called in, it 
be for a very important reason, not an 
airgram or some mundane piece of 
work, 

® That the “swing secretary” be 
instituted for the Department and mis- 
sions abroad to help during vacancies, 
sicknesses, leave, and to augment staffs 
during crisis situations. 


Training 

As training is covered under the 
Report of the Committee of Training, 
this committee will not go into it too 
deeply. But the committee does want 
to stress the importance that language 
training has on the morale of Foreign 
Service secretaries. It was brought up 
time and again in their letters and 
questionnaires. 


“As I do not have a college degree 
I have no choice or way to enter 
another field of employment except 
through training programs my em- 
ployer (read Department of State) 


offers.” 


“I believe a secretary should be 
given every opportunity through spe- 


cialized training to develop interests 
and potential, whether it is in the po- 
litical, economic or administrative 


field.” 


“The importance of language train- 
ing before assignment overseas must 
be stressed. It is a most unfair prac- 
tice on the part of the State Depart- 
ment to offer language training to an 
officer’s wife and not to his secretary 
who will be outside his office answer- 
ing his phone calls, taking and giving 
his messages and setting up appoint- 
ments. A Foreign Service secretary has 
to make her way around, do her own 
shopping, look for an apartment, etc., 
and without language it can make 
her tour quite unbearable.” 


“Why is it that secretaries are the 
last on the list to receive language 
training?” 

“I would suggest some preliminary 
studies for a secretary in the field to 
which she will be assigned in order 
that she will be able to take more in- 
terest and understand some of the 
substantive work being done. Secre- 
taries handle so much paper, routing 
and separating the important from the 
the unimportant, and with even the 
most rudimentary understanding of 
the material, she can function intelli- 
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gently . . . and streamline the flow of 
paper which is every executive's bottle- 
neck.” 


It is particularly distressing for the 
Foreign Service secretary to realize 
that the Department considers it suffi- 
ciently important to allocate its re- 
sources on orientation and language 
courses at FSI for officers’ wives who 
are not government employees but 
can’t seem to find the resources to 
provide the same services to those em- 
ployees specifically hired by the gov- 
ernment to support the mission of the 
Foreign Service. Why should a non- 
governmental employee receive this 
free training when the secretary either 
receives little, none, or must often pay 
for it on her own in private lessons at 
post? 

Another area covered by the Com- 
mittee on Recruitment report relat- 
ing to training is the hiring standard 
set by the Department. Secretaries suf- 
fer because co-workers, generally Civil 
Service, are hired with the title “‘sec- 
retary” but do not have the necessary 
qualifications. The Foreign Service In- 
stitute offers courses in basic secre- 
tarial skills, but it should not be neces- 
sary for the Department to correct its 
hiring methods by training personnel 
hired as secretaries in the basic skills, 
i.e., beginning shorthand and typing, 
that they should have acquired before 
employment. This is not to say that 
these courses should not be offered to 
personnel hired as clerk-typists who are 
striving to advance to be secretaries. 
The committee is simply stressing that 
if there were proper hiring methods. 
it would not be necessary for secre- 
tarial personnel to be absent from their 
jobs while they are trained in the skills 
they should have obtained before be- 
ing hired. 


“I would like to improve the con- 
cept of a ‘secretary in the first place 
by hiring only women who do fit the 
bill.” 


Recommendations 

® That all secretaries being posted 
overseas be given at least a basic 
course in the language of the coun- 
try to which they are assigned. It 
might be combined with the Area 
Studies Course. If a secretary spent 
eight hours a day for five days a week. 
she could complete the 100-hour basic 
course given at embassies in about 
three weeks. 

® That all secretaries being posted 
overseas be given the Area Studies 
Program. 

® That in hiring secretaries, the 
Department of State and the Foreign 


Service keep the high standards which 
they have always tried to maintain. 

® That beginning shorthand and 
typing not be offered to those persons 
hired as “secretaries.” It is assumed 
they already have these basic skills. 


Correspondence Policies 

A secretary is not able to operate 
her typewriter without a ribbon. In 
the same context, she should not be 
expected to operate without guide- 
lines. Secretaries have noted the De- 
partment’s Correspondence Handbook 
has not yet been completed, or the 
supplements have never been incor- 
porated into the book, or there are 
sections missing. Secretaries overseas 
have found their State Department 
telephone books, Foreign Service Lists, 
and Bio Registers as much as four 
years old. 

It is frustrating to come into a new 
office or mission and not have any 
secretarial quidelines for the prepara- 
tion of telegrams and airgrams, am- 
bassadorial correspondence, and _ se- 
curity regulations. 


Recommendations 

= That the 1956 Correspondence 
Handbook be brought up to date, re- 
printed and distributed to the Depart- 
ment and missions abroad. 

® That the Department provide the 
posts abroad with current phone 
books, Bio Registers and Foreign Serv- 
ice Lists. 

= That secretarial guidelines be set 
up in offices in the Department and 
at missions abroad. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 
AND COMMENTS 

The recommendations made by this 
committee can and we hope will be 
implemented. The committee en- 
deavored to confine the recommenda- 
tions to practical, realistic solutions to 
the basic problems disturbing con- 
cerned secretaries with an effort to 
improve the status of the profession 
thereby improving morale. 

The above-mentioned factors con- 
tributing to poor morale and working 
conditions in the secretarial corps all 
seem to point up the mounting deni- 
gration of the profession. The basic 
problem, we believe, is adequately 
summed up by this secretary: 


“I was impressed by what I saw as 
an opportunity to become an import- 
ant and useful part of the Foreign 
Service in my chosen secretarial pro- 
fession. . . . To my dismay I shortly 
discovered that the advice tendered 
me by senior officers, inspectors, etc., 
was that I, as an intelligent person 
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obviously capable of assuming more 
responsibility than would be required 
to a secretary, should switch to other 
work. Foreign Service secretaries are 
performing important work with many 
requirements and responsibilities in 
addition to their clerical skills, and 
yet opportunity for advancement is 
limited and anyone who remains in 
this field is considered as lacking in 
ambition.” 


It is not, of course, only officers who 
contribute to denigration of secretari- 
al work. The often heard statement 
“Tm just a secretary” attests to this 
and carries a demoralizing and apolo- 
getic tone. The apathy of the secretary 
who is content to stay in her safe “co- 
coon” and shuns additional responsi- 
bilities and meets minimum require- 
ments is another problem. How do 
you convince secretaries of their self- 
worth when they could care less as 
long as they work eight hours a day 
and receive their pay check every two 
weeks; when they make no effort to 
effect good working relationships? 
What about the fact that the Task 
Force’s open meeting in the Depart- 
ment attracted fewer than 150 secre- 
taries? The great majority of questions 
raised on that occasion concerned how 
to get out of the profession. Where 
were the concerned, career secretaries? 
Such attitudes and apathy must be 
changed if the status of the profession 
will ever be raised. A competent and 
proud secretarial working group is vi- 
tal to the effective functioning of the 
Department of State. 

The first step to a solution of the 
problem is the recognition of it. This 
has been met by the establishment of 
the Task Force and the many thought- 
ful responses received from secretaries 
and officers alike. 

But morale is a “people” problem 
and can only be changed if people 
change attitudes and behavior. This 
committee realizes this is the most dif- 
ficult problem of all. The Task Force 
can make 1,000 recommendations and 
nothing will be gained if a conscious 
effort is not made by both secretaries 
and officers to instill pride and digni- 
ty in the secretarial profession. 

The last, but perhaps most impor- 
tant point, is that the morale of the 
secretaries will be at an all-time low 
if management does not seriously con- 
sider the recommendations presented 
by the Task Force or if littie or no 
effort is made to implement them. 
The secretaries we interviewed are 
anxiously awaiting the outcome of our 
report and are expecting constructive 
changes. We hope they will not be 
disappointed. 
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Schedule of courses at FSI 
Program 


The foreign affairs executive seminar 


Jan. Length of course 


12 3 weeks 





International narcotics control 
interagency training program 


12 3 weeks 





Administrative training 
Administrative Operations Course 


12 6 weeks 





Consular training 

Basic Consular Course 

Immigration Law and Visa Operations 

Nationality Law and Consular 
Procedure 


Special Consular Services Correspondence Course 12 months 


Economic and commercial training 

Foreign Service Economic/Commercial 
Studies 

Workshop on International Business/ 
Commercial Activities 


Political training 

Computers and Foreign Affairs 
International Organization 
Political-Military Affairs 

Science Technology & Foreign Affairs 





Executive development 

Executive Performance Seminar 
Deputy Chief of Mission Seminar 
Chief of Section Seminar 


Junior officer training 
Basic Course 


Communications skills 
Public Speaking 


Effective Writing—Section | 
(GS-10 and above) 
Vicore Reading Improvement 


3 — 12 
Correspondence Course 
Correspondence Course 


4 weeks 
18 months 
18 months 


— 12 26 weeks 


6 weeks 


1 week 
2 weeks (a.m.) 
1 week 
2 weeks (p.m.) 


2 — 
By invitation only 
By invitation only 


514 days 
7% days 
74 days 


17 5 weeks 


8 wks. (24 hrs.) 
2-5 p.m. each 
— 21% weeks 
(121% hours) 
5 weeks 
(24 hours) 


be announced 





Clerical training 

A Workshop in Basic Office Skills 
and Techniques 

Magnetic Card Selectric Typewriting 


Advanced Secretarial Practices 
and Procedures 
Intermediate Stenography 


Basic Communications II 
Dictation & Transcription Workshop 


“How to Communicate by Letter and 
Memo” for Secretaries 
Foreign Service Secretarial Training 


Orientation 

Departmental Officer Orientation 

Introduction to the Foreign Service 
and the Department 

Departmental Clerical Orientation 


— a 19 S8days 

(20 hours) 
1 week 

(35 hours) 


21% days 


As applicants warrant 
To be announced 


10 weeks 
(60 hours) 
10 weeks 
(30 hours) 
10 weeks 
(30 hours) 
5 days 
(15 hours) 
3 days 


4 days 
7 days 


2 yy days 





Workshop for foreign service families 
Workshop for Foreign Service Families 
Volunteer English Teaching Seminar 
Fundamentals for Foreign Service Living 


2 weeks 
5 days 
2 days 


Area studies and language training. See opposite page. 
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Some Tips on How 


To Be a Good Host 


As the holidays approach, it’s a 
good time to remind ourselves that 
people can enjoy themselves at parties 
without overindulging. In fact, many 
can enjoy themselves without consum- 
ing any alcoholic beverages at all. 
The following article from a recent 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare publication has a few salient 
points on how to be a good host. 


Don’t be a pusher 

There are two very distinct kinds 
of hosts at a dinner or cocktail party. 
One is a pusher, constantly forcing 
drinks on his guests. He never takes 
“no” for an answer. 

The other host—a more reasonable 
fellow—may have liquor and food, or 
wine and cheese, or beer and nuts for 
his guests, but he dosen’t make alco- 
hol the prime attraction of his party. 
And since not everyone in the whole 
world likes liquor, he has some other 
beverages in the house, like fruit juice 
and soft drinks. He dosen’t have a 
party so people can get smashed, but 
rather so people can enjoy each other, 
perhaps have a drink or something to 
eat, and spend a few relaxed hours 
among friends. 


Know how to run a party 

The gracious host isn’t afraid to 
stop pouring drinks. If one of his 
guests has drunk too much or too 
fast, he doesn’t ply him with another 
refill. Instead, he offers some food or 
a soft drink before the guest ruins the 
evening—for himself and everyone 
else. 

The good host has his party well 
planned, too. He knows that a pre- 
dinner cocktail should enhance a meal 
not ruin it. And he knows that a good 
party dosen’t require that the last 
drop be lapped from every bottle. By 
serving a nonalcoholic beverage like 
tea or coffee, he announces to his 


If you think you have a problem 
with alcohol, get in touch with the 
Alcohol Abuse Program, M/MED/ 
AAP, Department of State, Washing- 
ton, D.C. (Telephone: AC 202 632- 
1843 or 632-8804). Department of 
State regulations prescribe that all 
contacts with the Alcohol Abuse Pro- 
gram will be handled on a medically 
confidential basis. There will be no 
record of this matter in your personnel 
file. Department of State regulations 
also guarantee that your promotion 
and assignment possibilities will in no 
way be jeopardized. 
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guests that the liquor cabinet has been 
closed for the evening. Some guests 
may be disappointed that they didn’t 
“tie one on.” But they may be pleased 
to wake up the next day without a 
hangover. In fact, they may find they 
enjoyed themselves—in spite of stay- 
ing sober. 


Help the guest who’s had too much 

Regardless of the host’s good inten- 
tions, there is always the chance that 
someone will get drunk at his party. 
When that happens, the host doesn’t 
ply his guest with all kinds of “quick- 
fixes,” because he knows the only cure 
for intoxication is time. 

Generally, it takes about an hour 
of sobering-up for each drink con- 
sumed, and it takes 10 hours for the 
average person to get a half-pint of 
pure alcohol out of his system. Gulp- 
ing coffee dosen’t help—it is a stimu- 
lant that may make an intoxicated 
person feel more wide awake, but in 
fact he may become more careless. 
Coffee just turns a sleepy drunk into 
a wide-awake one. And the other 
home remedies aren’t any help either. 
A cold shower, exercise, tomato juice. 
breathing cold fresh air—none of these 
will sober up a person any faster. The 
only antidote is time. 


Call the shots 

The good host sets the pace for a 
party. If the host pours double drinks 
—even though some guests would pre- 
fer light ones—and if he does a lot 
of drinking himself, he signals to his 
guests that his party is drinking ori- 
ented. But if the host offers his guests 
a choice of liquor or soft drinks, has 
plenty of food around, and centers 
his party around good conversation, 
he sets a mood that is distinctly peo- 
ple oriented. 

Many hosts would be embarrassed 
if a guest at their party became sick 
from the food that was served, yet 
couldn’t care less if the same guest 
became drunk on their liquor. But the 
good host would no more allow his 


guests to get sick from his drinks than 
he would from his food. Better to have 
a party remembered as a warm, friend- 
ly affair than not remembered at all. 


Changes in FTS Dialing 
Take Effect December | 


More than a million telephones will 
be involved when the General Services 
Administration converts its nationwide 
Federal Telecommunications System 
(FTS) from a 10 to a seven-digit dial- 
ing system on December 1. 

Commissioner Theodore D. Puck- 
orius of GSA’s Automated Data and 
Telecommunications Service said the 
conversion is part of a program to 
modernize the private long distance 
telephone network GSA provides for 
the federal government. 

“The change to seven-digit dialing 
will provide significant technological 
improvements over our existing sys- 
tem,” said Mr. Puckorius. “When ful- 
ly implemented, the improvements we 
are planning should result in savings 
of about a half-million dollars a year.” 

Under the new system, users will 
dial the FTS access code (usually 8) 
and the seven-digit number. Area 
codes no longer will be used for calls 
made within the system to other Fed- 
eral telephones. 

Many FTS users outside Washing- 
ton, D.C., will have new FTS num- 
bers with the change. Where the FTS 
number is different from the commer- 
cial number, both numbers will be 
shown on the phone’s center plate. 
Commercial numbers used by the pub- 
lic will remain unchanged. 

Mr. Puckorius urged those with new 
FTS numbers to notify frequent call- 
ers to facilitate the massive change- 
over. An extensive training and infor- 
mation program is planned to acquaint 
users with the new procedures. In- 
structions also will be contained in the 
new 1976 FTS User’s Guide. 

FTS originated in 1963 to provide 
low cost official long distance service 
to federal agencies. 


Area studies and language training 
Program 


Area studies 

Eastern Europe & USSR 
Near East and North Africa 
Africa, Sub-Sahara 

South Asia 

Southeast Asia 

East Asia 

Latin America 


Nov. Jan. Length of course 


26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
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Intensive language training 


Chinese (Standard) (in Taichung) 
French 
Spanish 


12 months 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 





HONG KONG—Consu! General Charles T. 
Cross, center, recently presented a 20- 
year Length of Service Award to Political 
Officer Sherrod B. McCall and a 30-year 
Award to Frances J. Bowers, a Foreign 
Service Staff Secretary. 


CARACAS—Consul General A. Hugh 
Douglas, Jr., was recently presented a 
30-year Length of Service Certificate. 


ATHENS—Ambassador Jack B. Kubisch, 
left, and Zachary P. Geaneas, Counselor 
for Administration, congratulate each 
other after both received Length of 
Service Awards. Ambassador Kubisch 
has 20 years of service with the Gov- 
ernment; Mr. Geaneas, 25 years. 


BREMEN—Consu! General Frances Usenik, second from left, presents a citation and 
cash awards to local staff members of the Economic-Commercial Section here in 
honor of their outstanding work in trade promotion activities. 


WASHINGTON—Julio J. Arias, Director of the Visa Office, far right, recently pre- 
sented Length of Service Awards to Gerald M. Brown, Diana E. Henshaw, Jack S. 
Komitor and Rudolph L. Rivera. Looking on, at left, is J. Donald Blevins, Deputy 
Director for Operations. 


DOHA—Ambassador Robert P. Paganelli recently presented Meritorious Honor 
Awards to three Embassy employees for performing duties over and above the 
normal in expanding Embassy Doha from a one-man post to one with a resident 
Ambassador and complete staff and facilities. Shown left to right are Ryan C. 


Crocker, Economic/Commercial Officer; Elizabeth V. Cooper, the Ambassador's 
secretary; Ambassador Paganelli; and Johnny Young, Administrative Officer. 
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WASHINGTON—Director Howard E. Sollenberger of the Foreign Service Institute, 
right, recently presented Length of Service Awards to four FS! employees. Shown, 
left to right, are John T. Sprott, 10 years; Dorothy Rauscher, 20 years; Jack Ulsh, 


20 years; and Chuan O. Chao, 20 years. 
LAGOS—Robert L. Bruce, Political Coun- 


selor here, recently received a 20-year 
Length of Service Award. 


sa. BRUSSELS—Ambassador David K. Bruce, 
WARSAW—Ambassador R. T. Davies, second from right, presented Length of Service U.S. Permanent Representative to the 
Awards to, from left to right, Political Counselor John D. Scanlan, 20 years; Dis- North Atlantic Council, left, congratu- 
bursing Officer Alfred J. Pelland, 25 years; and Loretta L. Polumbo, the Ambassador's lates Stephen J. Ledogar, Deputy Politi- 
secretary, 10 years. At the same ceremony, Deputy Chief of Mission John R. Davis cal Counselor at the U.S. Mission to 
presented Ambassador Davies with a certificate citing him as a three-gallon donor in NATO, who received the Meritorious 
the Department's blood donor program. Service Award on July 30. 


LONDON—The Embassy’s telephone operators were recently presented a Unit Meritorious Honor Award and individual cash 
awards for their sustained excellence of performance in operating both the Embassy’s complex telephone system and the 
London Toll Network, handling over 800,000 calls annually. Pictured at the presentation ceremony are, from left to right, 
Wendy A. Samways, Ave Maria Blye, Lorna H. Painter, Alice Malian, Communications Officer Jim E. Engelhart, Bessie b: 
Lock, Unit Supervisor M. Jocelyn Potter, Ambassador Elliot L. Richardson, Arlene H. Lewis, Mary M. Kelly, Gladys M. Hillson, 
Kathleen L. Henshall, Philomena T. Burrows, Minister Ronald |. Spiers and Barbara R. Hodges. 
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TOKYO—E. Lewis Crosson, left, Coun- 
selor for Consular Affairs, presents a 25- 
year Length of Service Certificate to 


Tetsuo Nukazawa of the Consular Sec- TUNIS—Ambassador Talcott W. Seelye poses with the Foreign Service local em- 
tion. Also pictured are Consuls Ruth ployees who received both Meritorious Honor Awards and Cash Awards during a 
Davis and Thomas E. Cummings who recent ceremony. Shown, left to right, are FSL Dimitri Vrouvakis, Mrs. Vrouvakis, 
received language achievement awards. Ambassador Seelye, FSL Jamel Ben Miled and FSL Bechir Ben Aissi. 


PARIS—Pictured at an awards ceremony held recently at OECD, Paris, are, from 
left to right, Deputy Chief of Mission Abraham Katz, Serge R. Foy, who received a 
25-year Length of Service Award; Beverly Ames, who was cited for meritorious 
service; and Ambassador William C. Turner, who made the presentations. 


SAN JOSE—Ambassador Terence A. Todman presented Costa Rican employees with 
various awards at a ceremony on September 10. Shown, left to right, are Miguel 
Abarca, Jose J. Monge, Carlos Sanchez, Ambassador Todman, Maria de los Angeles 
Moya, Arcadio Oviedo, Russell F. Graham, Personnel Officer; Miguel Brenes, Luis 
Paulino Mora, hidden; Yamil Villalobos, Rodrigo Villalobos, Donald A. Schoeb, Ad- 
ministrative Officer; Alfredo Cespedes and Eduardo Umafa. 
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ROME—A Meritorious Honor Award was 
recently presented to Budget and Man- 
agement Officer Walter L. Carter, shown 
above, whose outstanding performance 
resulted in savings to the U.S. Govern- 
ment of over $750,000 annually. 


WASHINGTON—Dr. Carl C. Nydell, Jr., 
then Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Medical Services, on Aug. 14 presented 
the Meritorious Honor Award to Billie 
A. Wilds for her outstanding secretarial 
contribution to MED. 
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AMSTERDAM—Consul General Alexan- 
der J. Davit, left, presents a 25-year 
Length of Service Award to Foreign 
Service local employee Arie Vogelaar. 


WASHINGTON—Dr. William M. Watson, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Medical 
Services, presents the Meritorious Honor 
Award to Rita Garde for her outstanding 
service as a nurse in Addis Ababa. 


CONGRATULATIONS!—Assistant Secre- 
tary John Richardson, Jr., CU, right, 
congratulates William J. Cunningham, 
Director of the Office of Youth, Student 
and Special Programs, CU, after pre- 
senting him with the Meritorious Honor 
Award on June 16. 
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PORT-AU-PRINCE—Ambassador Heyward Isham was among the staff members here 
who were presented awards at a recent ceremony. Honored on that occasion were, 
from left to right, Daniel A. Johnson, 10-year Length of Service Award; Michael D. 
Foley, Meritorious Honor Award; Ambassador Isham, 25 years; Martha C. Carbone, 
25 years; Joan N. Anderson, 10 years; and E. Parks Olmon, 20 years. 


GEORGETOWN—Ambassador Max V. Krebs, right, is shown congratulating Mrs. 
Decker after presenting the Meritorious Honor Award to her husband, Telecommuni- 
cations Officer Aubrey D. (Don) Decker, for outstanding performance. Mr. Decker 
was cited for his ‘“‘constant and rapid communication support.” 


\y 


BONN—The Personne! Unit of the U.S. Embassy here recently received a Unit Meri- 
torious Honor Award and section members were presented Meritorious Step In- 
creases. Shown at the presentation are, from left to right, Personnel Officer Norman 
E. Barth, Foreign Service local employee (FSL) Walter Schmidt-Schaedel, FSL Renate 
Breinlich, FSL Edith D. Engeroff, FSL Gertrud Demsar, FSL Marlene Kronberg, 
Counselor for Administration Earl W. Bellinger and FSL Helene Cloot. 
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WASHINGTON—Assistant Secretary for Educational and Cultural Affairs John Rich- 
ardson, Jr., left, presents Length of Service Awards to CU staff members Thomas 
Turqman, second from left, for 20 years, and Morton Fossberg, for 30 years, as CU 
Deputy Assistant Secretary William K. Hitchcock looks on. 


ROME—Ambassador John A. Volpe, center, is shown with local emplovees Ottavia 
Matteocci and Varo Gelli to whom he presented 30-year Length of Service Awards. 
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PARIS—Ambassador Kenneth Rush, right, 
recently presented the Superior Honor 
Award to Minister-Counselor for Eco- 
nomic and Commercial Affairs Chris G. 
Petrow for exemplary performance of 
duty. Mr. Petrow retired on June 13 
after 33 years of government service. 


SEVILLE—Consu!l General Curtis C. Cut- 
ter, right, presents a 35-year Length of 
Service Award to Antonio Lorenzo of the 
Consulate General at a recent ceremony. 
Mr. Lorenzo also received an award for 
outstanding service during the past year. 


BRASILIA—Elizabeth McCabe received a 
25-year Length of Service Award as she 
retired from the Foreign Service. 
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BUREAU ACTIVITIES 


"S" Area 


Secretary of State Henry A. Kiss- 
inger attended the United Nations 
General Assembly in New York, Sep- 
tember 27 to October 1. Supporting 
staff from the Secretary’s immediate 
office included Paul E. Barbian, James 
P. Covey, Christine Vick, Karlene G. 
Knieps and Suzanne S. MacFarlane. 

Also in New York for the UNGA 
were Assistant Secretary for Congres- 
sional Relations Robert J. McCloskey 
(H); Counselor Helmut Sonnenfeldt 
(C); Winston Lord, Director of the 
Policy Planning Staff (S/P) ; and Am- 
bassador Robert Anderson, Press 
Spokesman, 

Also, John J. Feeney, Cynthia B. 
Wayland, and Virginia A. Weppner 
of Press Relations (S/PRS); Pete 
Martinez and V. Sue Benson of the 
office of the Under Secretary for Po- 
litical Affairs (P); and Janet G. Bue- 
chel, Karla A. Gebert, L. Craig John- 
stone, Brunson McKinley, Paul 
Schlamm, Majorie A. Soltis and Trea- 
va A. Whitted of the Secretariat Staff 
(S/S-S). 

On October 14 and 15, Secretary 
Kissinger visited Ottawa to consult 
with Canadian government officials. 
Traveling with the Secretary from his 
personal staff were Alvin P. Adams 
and Jacquelyn T. Hill. Also accom- 
panying the Secretary were Counselor 
Sonnenfeldt, Ambassador Anderson 
and Marie Campello and Peter R 
Reams of S/S-S. 

Secretary Kissinger traveled to 
Tokyo and Peking, October 17-25. 
Accompanying the Secretary from his 
personal staff were L. Paul Bremer, 
Ill, Mr. Barbian, Ms. Kneips and 
Carol Ecklund. Also traveling with the 
Secretary were Mr. Lord of S/P; Mr. 
Sonnenfeldt; Robert L. Funseth of 
S/PRS: Ronald E. Woods, Ms. Gebert. 
Richard E. Hecklinger, Julia Jacob- 
son, Susan Shea, Mr. Schlamm of S/ 
S-S; and James B. Moran of the Exe- 
cutive Office (S/S-EX). 

Clifford L. Brody is a new member 
of the Secretariat Staff (S/S-S). 

Michelle Levering, formerly of S/ 
S-S, has assumed the duties of Opera- 
tions Assistant in the Operations Cen- 
ter (S/S-O). 

Jeffrey E. Garten and Louise Kosko 
have joined the staff of S/P. 
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VISITOR—Secretary Kissinger met with Prime Minister Michael T. Somare of Papua 
New Guinea on October 9. The Prime Minister was on his first visit to the United 
States since Papua New Guinea became independent September 16. 


On October 7, Robert A. Fearey, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary and 
Coordinator for Combatting Terrorism 
(S/CCT), was interviewed about in- 
ternational terrorism by National Pub- 
lic Radio. The interview was broad- 
cast on October 8 on “All Things 
Considered.” The following day Mr. 
Fearey addressed the Ethuon Interna- 
tional Relations Club at the American 
University. 

Robert P. Myers has assumed the 
duties of Assistant Coordinator in S/ 
CCT. 

Edward W. Schaefer, S/CCT, spoke 
to the members of the Joint Intelli- 
gence Orientation Course (Defense 
Intelligence School) on the subject of 
international terrorism on September 
22. On October 20, Mr. Schaefer ad- 
dressed a group of high school stu- 
dents, visiting the Department from 
Philadelphia, on international terror- 
ism. 

Ms. Wayland accompanied the Jap- 
anese press on the visit of the Em- 
peror and Empress of Japan to Woods 
Hole, Massachusetts; New York City, 
Chicago, San Diego, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Honolulu. 

James M. Wilson, Jr., Coordinator 
for Humanitarian Affairs (D/HA), 
traveled to Geneva, October 5-12, to 
serve as the U.S. Representative at 
the annual meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the U.N. High Com- 
missioner for Refugees. He was ac- 
corded the rank of Ambassador for the 
occasion. Mr. Wilson was accom- 


panied by James L. Carlin, Deputy 
Coordinator for Refugee and Migra- 
tion Affairs. 

At the World Peace through Law 
Conference held in Washington, Octo- 
ber 12-17, Mr. Wilson was a member 
of the panel on “Implementation of 
the Standard Minimum Rules for the 
Treatment of Prisoners Adopted by 
the U.N.” 

Frank A. Sieverts, Deputy Coordi- 
nator for Prisoner of War and Miss- 
ing in Action Matters represented the 
Deputy Secretary on the American 
Red Cross Board of Governors, Octo- 
ber 18. He also testified at an informal 
opening meeting on September 23 of 
the Select Committee on Missing 
Persons in Southeast Asia, recently 
established by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Archie Lang, formerly acting Exe- 
cutive Director of D/HA, has retired. 
Robert L. Mott is now the Executive 
Director of D/HA. 

Lorna Ramsay has joined the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary for Con- 
gressional Relations (H). 

Mary Still is a new member of the 
Office of the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity (M/EEO). 


Administration 
Willis E. Naeher, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Communications (OC). 


acompanied by Edward B. Fenster- 
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macher, Chief, Courier and Pouch Di- 
vision, recently performed a regularly 
scheduled courier trip to Central 
America. The purpose of this trip was 
orientation and an analysis of the 
Diplomatic courier travel schedule. 

Marie H. Corum, a new Depart- 
ment employee, entered on duty with 
OC/P. 

Adrian B. Palmer transfered to OC/ 
P from BF. 

Foreign Service employees transfer- 
ring from overseas to OC include: 
James Fiorane, Bonn to OC/T; Don- 
ald Wylie, Mexico City to OC/T; and 
Ronald Gain, Moscow to OC/PE. 

Communications Electronics Officers 
Douglas P. Rabie, Michael D. Mar- 
coni and Donald L. Linderer attended 
from two to four weeks of training in 
maintenance of communications equip- 
ment at military and other training 
centers. 

The following OC employees retired 
in September. 

Lucile E. Monsen, OC/EX ; George 
A. Getman, OC/S; John B. Hender- 
son, OC/P; William E. Johnson, OC/ 
PE; Dorris P. Cessac, OC/P:; Kenneth 
B. Forrest, A/OC; and J. David Potts, 
WRDCO. 

Russian interpreter Dimitry Zar- 
echnak, Language Services Division 
(OPR/LS), accompanied the US. 
delegation headed by Dr. H. Guyford 
Stever, Director of the National 
Science Foundation, to the U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. Joint Commission Meeting 
on Science and Technology held in 
Moscow, October 2-4. 

OPR/LS Spanish interpreter Tony 
Hervas interpreted for several meet- 
tings of Secretary Kissinger and the 
Spanish Foreign Minister, which con- 
cluded on October 4. 

Bill Fukuda, OPR/LS Japanese in- 
terpreter, was assigned to the Sequoia 


RETIRES—Scott F. Imirie, Jr., Chief of 
the General Services Division, left, pre- 
sents a Department plaque to James G. 
Vaughan, a member of the Motor Trans- 
port Branch, who recently retired. 


cruise for the Emperor of Japan and 
his party on October 3. On October 
6 Jose De Seabra was assigned to the 
Sequoia for the luncheon hosted by 
the Secretary of Agriculture for his 
Brazilian counterpart. Also on October 
6, OPR/LS German interpreter Harry 
Obst interpreted at a Congressional 
breakfast for the Minister of Agri- 
culture and Interior of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

Sophia Porson, OPR/LS French 
interpreter, made a presentation on 
cross-cultural communication on Oc- 
tober 10 for an FSI class on cultural 
matters in foreign affairs. 

OPR/LS French interpreter Helen 
Kaps traveled to France for classified 
defense talks, October 13-24. 

Two OPR/LS Spanish specialists, 
Stephanie van Reigersberg and Fran- 
cisco Lanza, interpreted at a DEA 


YAOUNDE—Ambassador Herbert J. Spiro chats with Cameroonian President El Hadj 
Ahmadou Ahidjo following presentation of his credentials as the new U.S. envoy to 
Cameroon on September 1. 


narcotics control seminar in Santiago, 
October 13-24. 

The U.S.-Tunis Joint Commission, 
headed by Assistant Secretary Thomas 
O. Enders met in Tunis, October 16- 
20, with Jose De Seabra and Alec 
Toumayan, both of OPR/LS, inter- 
preting. 

OPR/LS Russian specialists Peter 
Afanasenko and Dimitry Zarechnak 
interpreted at the meetings of the U.S./ 
U.S.S.R. Joint Commission for Health 
Cooperation held in Bethesda the 
week of October 20. Following this, 
Mr. Afanasenko proceeded to Moscow 
with a U.S. Delegation on Transpor- 
tation Safety for meetings there from 
October 25 to November 2. Mr. Zare- 
chnak subsequently interpreted for the 
meetings of the U.S./U.S.S.R. Joint 
Committee on Environmental Affairs, 
convening in Washington, October 28- 
31. Russian specialist Galina Tunik 
continued in Moscow with negotia- 
tions on Peaceful Nuclear Explosions, 
while the OPR/LS SALT contingent 
—Loralyn Andersen, Dimitri Arens- 
burger, Lawrence Burrell and Bill 
Krimer—spent another month in 
Geneva. 


African Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Nathaniel Davis 
and Deputy Assistant Secretary Ed- 
ward Mulcahy traveled to New York 
to participate in bilateral meetings in 
connection with the United Nations 
General Assembly. 

Ambassador Mulcahy also addressed 
the Foreign Affairs Executive Semi- 
nar and participated in the 11th An- 
nual Anglo-North American Parlia- 
mentary Conference on Africa held in 
Irvington, Va. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary James 
Blake addressed the Executive Diplo- 
mat Seminar and the Industrial Col- 
lege of the Armed Forces on the topic 
of African Affairs and U.S. Policy 
Towards Africa. Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary Charles James spoke before a 
group at the Church of All Nations 
in Stockton, Calif. 

Assistant Secretary Davis presented 
a Superior Honor Award to John 
Warren Foley, Jr., in recognition of 
the sustained excellence of his per- 
formance under conditions of con- 
tinued stress while serving as Acting 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for African Affairs and as Special As- 
sistant for African Affairs between 
March 1974 and October 1975 and 
for the capable and respected leader- 
ship he provided in overseeing US. 
relations with 18 nations and political 
entities in Central and Southern Afri- 
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ca at a time of considerable crisis and 
tension. Mr. Foley also received his 
35-year Length of Service Award. 

Thomas W. M. Smith, former eco- 
nomic counselor in London, assumed 
his duties as Director for the Office of 
West African Affairs on October 1. 

Joseph M. Segars, Country Officer 
for Liberia and Sierra Leone, recent- 
ly addressed students, faculty members. 
and career counselors at several San 
Francisco Bay Universities on careers 
in the Foreign Service. The trip was 
sponsored by BEX/EEOP. 

Julius W. Walker, Jr. recently vi- 
sited the following institutions on a 
recruiting trip: University of Ken- 
tucky, University of Louisville, Fisk 
University, Vanderbilt University, 
Tuskegee Institute, Auburn Univer- 
sity, and the University of Alabama. 

Lester P. Slezak, Labor Adviser. 
attended the recent AFL-CIO Con- 
vention in San Francisco. 

Roy T. Haverkamp, Director of 
Southern African Affairs, visited the 
USUN, September 22 and 23 and 
October 10 and 11. 

David P. N. Christensen, Economic 
Officer in the Office of Southern Afri- 
can Affairs, spoke at the University 
of Indiana in Bloomington. He spoke 
on U.S. policy on the employment 
practices of U.S. firms in South Africa. 

Peter C. Walker has completed his 
assignment as Consul General at Lou- 
renco Marques. 

Alfonso Arenales, Deputy Director. 
Office of Southern African Affairs, has 
undertaken a new assignment. He will 
serve as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim 
at Lourenco Marques. 

Robert C. Perry, now serving as 
Country Officer for Botswana, Leso- 
tho, and Swaziland, has been awarded 
a Meritorious Honor Award for out- 
standing service as Acting Principal 
Officer in Asmara during two periods 
of extraordinarily intense activity and 
physical danger. 

Mary Ellen French entered on duty 
in the Office of Southern African Af- 
fairs. She was transferred from Nai- 
robi. 

Louise O. Fradenburg has departed 
AF/S to return to school. Miss Frad- 
enburg served as secretary to the Coun- 
try Officer for Angola and Mozam- 
bique and the Economic Officer for 
Southern African Affairs. 

Ambassadors recently here on con- 
sultation included Robert A. Steven- 
son, Malawi, and David E. Mark, Bu- 
rundi. 

Others here on consultation were 
James C. Curran, Deputy Chief of 
Mission at Lome; Lannon Walker. 
Chargé at Kinshasa; and Larry G. 
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Piper, Administrative Officer at La- 
gos. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Director Fred C. Iklé addressed a 
seminar on Arms Control at George- 
town University on November 4. 

Participating in the 16th annual 
Strategy for Peace Conference were 
Deputy Director John Lehman, Paul 
Wolfowitz, Lt. Col. Norman Smith, 
Avis Bohlen and Priscilla Clapp. The 
conference was held at Airlie House, 
October 16-19. 

Priscilla Clapp also attended a semi- 
nar on the Panama Canal, September 
24, sponsored by the Council on For- 
eign Relations, and a seminar on bu- 
reaucratic politics and foreign policy 
at the National War College on Octo- 
ber 21. 

Charles Van Doren spoke to Mem- 
bers of Congress for Peace Through 
Law on Nuclear Proliferation on No- 
vember 4. 

Roger Pajak addressed the Co- 
operative Forum at Georgetown Uni- 
versity on the topic: “Nuclear Wea- 
pons in the Middle East?” October 2. 

Byron Doenges addressed the Ladies 
Literary Society of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., on Arms Control and Nation- 
al Security on October 15; and on the 
subject of Economics of Arms Con- 
trol to the Grand Rapids Rotary Club 
on October 16. 

Dr. Peter Sharfman has departed 
for a one-year fellowship under the 
auspices of the Council on Foreign 
Relations. He will conduct research 
at the School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies of Johns Hopkins into 


HONORED—John W. Foley, Jr., recently 
received a Superior Honor Award for his 
work in African Affairs. 


the various considerations that should 
be taken into account in developing 
positions for international negotiations. 

Dr. Gerhard Mally has joined the 
Agency as a temporary employee on a 
one-year assignment as a Foreign Af- 
fairs Officer, replacing Dr. Sharfman. 
Dr. Mally has been an Associate Pro- 
fessor of Political Science with various 
colleges, including Georgetown and 
American Universities, and has au- 
thored two bocks and various publi- 
cations under the auspices of the At- 
lantic Council. 

John A. Swenson has been detailed 
to the Agency as a Foreign Service 
Information Officer in the Interna- 
tional Relations Bureau. Mr. Swen- 
son has served overseas for USIA in 
Cameroon, Nigeria and Viet-Nam. 
Most recently, he served on the USIA 
Viet-Nam Refugee Task Force in 
Washington. 


Director General's Office 


Ambassador Carol C. Laise, Direc- 
tor General of the Foreign Service, 
addressed the Annual Virginia Wo- 
men’s Forum in Richmond, Va., on 
November 7. On November 9, she re- 
ceived an Honorary Doctor of Law 
Degree from Mt. Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass. 

Ambassador Laise addressed the 
Conference on Women in Public Life 
on November 10 in Austin, Texas. 
The conference was sponsored by the 
LB] Library and School of Public 
Affairs at the University of Texas. 

Hugh G. Appling, Director of Per- 
sonnel, attended a dinner of the Coun- 
cil on World Affairs in Macon, Ga., 
on October 29 and addressed a semi- 
nar at Mercer Unversity, also in Ma- 
con, the following day. On October 
31 he was in Savannah to participate 
in the Savannah Forum’s discussions 
on foreign policy issues. 

Lawrence D. Russell, Director of 
PER’s Office of Management, repre- 
sented the Director General at a con- 
ference with Canadian Foreign Mini- 
try officials, held November 3 in 
Ottawa. The following day, Mr. Rus- 
sell met with Embassy officials to 
discuss a wide range of personnel mat- 
ters. 

Paul Ward and Al Hyde of the 
Director General’s Program Coordi- 
nation Office attended the Washing- 
ton meeting of the American Society 
of Public Administration in October. 

Anita Stalls, formerly of the Office 
of Protocol, has joined the staff of 
PER/MGT’s Administrative Services 
Division. 

Mike Duffy has joined the systems 
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and procedures staff of PER/MGT/ 
OS and will function as a systems 
analyst responsible for implementation 
of the TM-4 project. Mr. Duffy was 
assigned to Kuala Lumpur prior to 
this assignment. 

Frances A. Jones, PER/PCE/PPM, 
recently completed a three-day course 
in Advanced Position Classification 
given by the Civil Service Commission 
at the Thomas Circle Training Center. 

Karen M. Gorsha, PER/PCE/ 
PPM, completed a one-month tour of 
temporary duty at USUN New York 
where she assisted the biographic sec- 
tion in the political area. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Philip C. Ha- 
bib spoke to the Luce Scholars on East 
Asia policies on September 25. On 
October 6, he addressed the Media- 
Diplomats Seminar on “The U.S. and 
Asia Today.” Mr. Habib attended one 
of the Stanley Foundation Confer- 
ences on October 11. On October 17, 
he departed with the Secretary for Pe- 
king and Tokyo. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
H. Gleysteen, Jr., also left on October 
17 to accompany the Secretary and 
Mr. Habib to Peking and Tokyo. On 
September 18, Mr. Gleysteen ad- 
dressed the Foreign Affairs Executive 
Seminar on East Asia matters. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Lester E. 
Edmond spoke to the Executive Dip- 
lomat Seminar on “Business Prospects 
in Southeast Asia” on September 24. 
On October 2, Mr. Edmond attended 
the President and Mrs. Ford’s cele- 
bration for the Emperor and Empress 
of Japan, and on October 3, he at- 
tended the Economic Colloquium held 
in the Department. Mr. Edmond de- 
parted on October 7 for Hong Kong 
to participate in the Mission Directors’ 
Conference. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary J. Owen 
Zurhellen, Jr. traveled with the Em- 
peror and Empress of Japan during 
their trip to the United States. 

John J. Helble, Special Assistant to 
the Assistant Secretary, lectured to the 
Southeast Asia Area Studies class on 
“American Policies in East Asia” on 
September 19. 

J. Stapleton Roy, Deputy Director 
for People’s Republic of China and 
Mongolia Affairs (EA/PRCM). ad- 
dressed a community seminar on U:S.- 
China relations in San Francisco on 
September 20 on the subject “The 
View from Washington: U.S.-PRC 
Relations.” He also met with a group 
of graduate students at Stanford Uni- 


versity to discuss U.S. policy toward 
China. 

Mary von Briesen entered on duty 
in EA/PRCM on October 20 as the 
officer in charge of Mongolia, Hong 
Kong, and Macao affairs. She re- 
places Richard A. Holmes, who has 
become the senior economic/commer- 
cial officer handling PRC affairs in 
that office. 

Personnel on consultation in the Bu- 
reau included Leslie M. Boggs, trans- 
ferred from EA/EX to Canberra as 
General Services Officer; Harry Fein- 
stein, on home leave and return to 
Manila; Joseph F. Fagan, going to 
Melbourne as Consular Officer; James 
C. Curran, assigned to Melbourne as 
Economic/Commercial Officer; Doug- 
las K. Rasmussen, going on his first 
assignment to Kuala Lumpur as Gen- 
eral Services Officer; and Leona An- 
derson, Maurine Crane, and Paul del- 
Guidici, all serving on Promotion 
Panels. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Thomas O. En- 
ders spoke to the Washington Insti- 
tute of Foreign Affairs on September 
25. On October 1 he briefed the Na- 


tional Executive Conference on inter- 


Se +t 
PORT MORESBY—Gov. Robert B. Ray of 
lowa, President Ford’s personal repre- 
sentative to the independence ceremo- 
nies of Papua New Guinea and head of 
the U.S. Delegation, is greeted by a vil- 
lage leader on Manus Island. The delega- 
tion visited the island on the last day of 
the ceremonies. 


national energy policy and addressed 
the Microalloying 75 Symposium on 
‘“‘New Direction in United States Ma- 
terials Policy.” 

Mr. Enders spoke to the National 
Chamber of Commerce on October 
3. On October 6 he traveled to New 
York where he spoke to the United 
Nations Association of the United 
States. He represented the United 
States at the IEA Governing Board 
in Paris and subsequently attended 
the Producer/Consumer Preparatory 
Conference October 13-15. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Julius 
L. Katz traveled to Paris on September 
24 where he represented the United 
States at the OECD High Level Group 
on Raw Materials. He then went to 
London on September 29 to Co-chair 
the U.S. Delegation to the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council. 

Mr. Katz met with a delegation 
from the Canadian Government on 
October 2 to discuss the pipeline 
treaty. On October 6 he went to Mon- 
treal to address the fall meeting of 
the National Forest Products Associa- 
tion on “Common Canadian-U.S. In- 
terests in Trade and Markets.” He 
traveled to New York October 20 to 
brief the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the National Coffee Association on 
the forthcoming negotiations for a 
new Coffee Agreement. 

Joel W. Biller, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Commercial and Special 
Bilateral Affairs, and Jay Grahame of 
the Office of Special Bilateral Affairs, 
participated in the Second Session of 
the U.S.-India Joint Commission 
which took place in the Department 
on October 6 and 7. 

Mr. Biller and Eugene K. Lawson, 
Deputy Director of the Office of Spe- 
cial Bilateral Affairs, participated in 
a meeting of the Economic and Finance 
Committee of the U.S.-Iran Joint 
Commission held in Tehran on Sep- 
tember 29 and 30. Mr. Biller also tra- 
veled to Tunis for the first session of 
the U.S.-Tunisia Joint Commission 
which took place October 17-20. 

A meeting of the World Intellectual 
Property Organization’s (WIPO) 
Committee of Experts on Scientific 
Discoveries was held in Geneva Octo- 
ber 1-3. Harvey J. Winter, Director, 
Office of Business Practices, served as 
the U.S. Delegate. The project re- 
lates to a proposal of the Soviet Union 
for an international registration sys- 
tem for scientific discoveries. The 
United States and other non-Socialist 
countries regard it as impractical and 
unnecessary. Mr. Winter also served 
as the Alternate Delegate to admini- 
strative meetings of WIPO, September 
23-30, at which the WIPO program 
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and budget for 1976 was reviewed 
and approved. 

Maritime negotiations with Soviet 
Union Government officials were held 
in Moscow September 8-18. Richard 
K. Bank, Director, Office of Mari- 
time Affairs, participated in the talks, 
which concerned the renegotiation of 
the U.S./U.S.S.R. Maritime Agree- 
ment and the establishment of a mu- 
tually-agreed-upon shipping rate for 
grain moving under the Agreement. 

Mr. Bank also held bilateral ship- 
ping talks with Danish Government 
officials in Copenhagen on September 
19. He was joined in those talks by 
James W. White, Embassy, Copen- 
hagen. 

John J. O’Neill, Jr., Director, Office 
of International Communications Poli- 
cy (EB/TD), traveled to London as 
a member of the U.S. Delegation to 
the Aeronautical Satellite (AeroSat) 
Council meeting September 24-26. 
Following the meeting Mr. O'Neill 
visited several countries in Europe for 
discussions of telecommunications mat- 
ters, as well as to hold consultations 
with ITU officials in Geneva. 

The International Telecommuni- 
cation Union’s World Plan Committee 
met in Geneva September 25 to Oc- 
tober 2. Arthur L. Freeman, EB/TD, 
led the delegation of government and 
industry representatives. The Com- 


mittee is responsible for collecting data 


that will assist individual telecom- 
munications administrations in plan- 
ning and improving international ser- 
vices. 

William B. Cobb, Jr., Assistant 
Chief, Aviation Negotiations Division, 
headed the U.S. Delegation in dis- 
cussions with representatives of the 
Japanese Government which were 
held in the Department from Sep- 
tember 29 to October 2. The talks 
were called to resolve a dispute over 
discount fares; a solution acceptable 
to both sides was reached on the 
issue. Mr. Cobb was assisted by 
Jacques Cook of the same office. 

Consultations were held in Washing- 
ton October 15-17 with a delegation 
from Indonesia to review the Bilateral 
Air Transport Agreement of 1968. 
Mr. Cobb headed the U.S. Delega- 
tion; he was assisted by Algirdas Ri- 
mas. An agreement was reached on 
a framework in which an equitable 
settlement of the outstanding issues 
could be handled. The discussions will 
be continued in Jakarta after the first 
of the year. 

E. Allan Wendt, Director, Office of 
International Commodities, attended 
a meeting of the OECD High-level 
Group on Commodities in Paris Sep- 
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CITED—Assistant Secretary for Economic 
and Business Affairs Thomas O. Enders, 
right, on Oct. 6 presented the Superior 
Honor Award to Richard K. Banks, Direc- 
tor, Office of Maritime Affairs, as Mrs. 
Banks looked on. 


tember 23-25. He also was in Geneva 
September 29 to October 4 for the 
UNCTAD-sponsored negotiations for 
an International Agreement on Co- 
coa. 

Thomas J. O’Donnell and Paul P. 
Pilkauskas, Tropical Products Divi- 
sion, attended the International Co- 
coa Conference held in Geneva under 
UNCTAD auspices September 22 to 
October 17. The Conference resulted 
in a new draft International Cocoa 
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Agreement which has been referred 
to participating governments for study 
and possible adherence. 

Maynard W. Glitman, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for International 
Trade Policy, participated in a Brook- 
ings Conference on Federal Govern- 
ment Operations, held in the De- 
partment on October 9. Economic 
policy problems were discussed. 

Mr. Glitman also participated in 
the Principal Officers Conference in 
Ottawa on October 20. While there 
he had informal talks with Canadian 
Government officials on bilateral trade 
issues. 

The OECD Trade Committee met 
in Paris September 23 and 24. Carl 
W. Schmidt, Director, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, led the U.S. Delega- 
tion. A variety of bilateral and multi- 
lateral trade policy issues were dis- 
cussed. Also, Mr. Schmidt served as 
a member of the U.S. Delegation to 
the first session of the U.S.-Brazilian 
Consultative Sub-Group on Trade, 
which was held at Brasilia October 
8 and 9. He then represented EB in 
trade consultations with the Govern- 
ment of Colombia at Bogota on Octo- 
ber 10 and 11. 

Matthew T. Lorimer, Deputy Di- 
rector, Office of East-West Trade, 
traveled to the German Democratic 
Republic from August 29 to September 
4 to participate in bilateral trade talks 
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BANGKOK—The Second Annual Near and Far East Foreign Service Nurses’ Con- 
ference was held here Aug. 4-8. The meeting stressed total patient-assessment by 
the nurse in providing comprehensive care for the patient while stationed overseas. 
Participants included, left to right, seated: Alice Davies, Jakarta; Madeline Ferrari, 
Washington; Ambassador Charles S. Whitehouse, who opened the conference; 
Supanee Saison, Bangkok. Standing, left to right: E. Arlyne Heerlein, Bangkok; 
Jane White, New Delhi; Genevieve Ferris, Kathmandu; Edna McGuire, Colombo; 
Helen Ann Lipinski, Dacca; Anne Murray, Tokyo; B. J. Wesoloski, Kabul; Dr. Henry 


Wilde, Regional Medical Officer, Bangkok. 





and to attend the opening of the fall 
Leipzig Trade Fair. 

The Fifth Session of the U.S.-Po- 
lish Joint Trade Commission met in 
Warsaw October 6-8. Harry Kopp, 
Officer-in-Charge of Trade Policy Af- 
fairs, was a member of the U.S. Dele- 
gation. 

FSO David B. Ortman, retired 
September 30 as Chief of the Aviation 
Programs and Policy Division, EB. He 
is now practicing law with offices in 
the Federal Bar Building, Washington 
D.C. 

New personnel in the Bureau in- 
clude Calvin Berlin, Director, Office 
of Commercial Affairs, and Dana 
Lynn Baines, a secretary in East-West 
Trade. 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Assistant Secretary John Richard- 
son, Jr., introduced the theme of the 
role of internatjonal education at the 
elementary and secondary levels to 
participants at a discussion meeting 
in the Department on October 2. The 
meeting, which was a joint effort by 
the Bureau and the U.S. Office of 
Education, was attended by 21 edu- 
cators and government officials. 

On October 6 Mr. Richardson gave 


an afternoon reception in the Jeffer- 


son Room in honor of participants in 


HELSINKI—Ambassador Mark E. Austad laid a memorial wreath on the grave of an American, Jackson Haines, the father of 


the Multi-regional Project on Energy 
Economics. Guests included top offi- 
cials of private firms and Federal agen- 
cies concerned with energy produc- 
tion, as well as visitors from many 
other countries. 

Mr. Richardson addressed the Exe- 
cutive Directors of the Latin Ameri- 
can Fulbright Commissions during 
their Washington mecting, October 
14-17. The Directors, and several Cul- 
tural Affairs Officers who attended as 
observers, had a chance to discuss 
plans for next year with CU officers 
and the representatives of many of the 
U.S. organizations which assist CU in 
executing the Fulbright-Hays Pro- 
gram. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
K. Hitchcock, Donald C. Leidel, Exe- 
cutive Director of CU, and James E. 
Briggs, Constance Stuart and Pauline 
Hopper of the Office of International 
Visitor Programs (CU/IVP) attended 
the fall Board of Directors meeting of 
the National Council for Community 
Services to International Visitors 
COSERV) at Airlie House, War- 
renton, Virginia, October 6-8. 

Mr. Hitchcock participated in the 
North African, Middle Eastern and 
South Asian Regional Conference on 
American Studies (NAMESA) held 
in Shiraz, Iran, September 12-17, 

On October 8, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Lee T. Stull attended the 
meeting of the American Panel of the 


Indo-U.S. Subcommission on Educa- 
tion and Culture and also the special 
exhibition of Art from Zaire at the 
African-American Institute. 

On September 24, at its 78th meet- 
ing, the U.S. Advisory Commission 
on International Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs heard reports from mem- 
bers who had recently returned from 
trips overseas, 

The Chairman of the Commission, 
Leonard Marks, member William 
French Smith and Staff Director Wil- 
liam E. Weld reported on a trip to 
Eastern Europe which took them to 
Prague, Warsaw, Poznan, Leningrad, 
Moscow, Kiev, Bucharest and Buda- 
pest. In Moscow, Messrs. Marks and 
Smith were the official U.S. repre- 
sentatives at the opening of the ex- 
hibit, “One Hundred Masterpieces 
from the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art.” They reported an increased in- 
terest in Eastern European countries 
for educational and cultural exchanges 
with the United States as a result of 
the Helsinki Agreement. Rita Hauser, 
reporting on a visit to Egypt, Nepal 
and India noted that, in spite of poli- 
tical problems, people in the countries 
she visited were eager to study in the 
United States. 

Sven Groennings, Office of Policy 
and Plans (CU/OPP), spoke to a 
visiting group of British local educa- 
tion officials on U.S. programs in in- 
ternational education on October 15. 
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figure skating, who died on June 23, 1875, at the age of 30 in the northwestern coastal town of Kokkola. The Finnish Figure 
Skating Association was represented at the ceremony by Helvi Peltonen, Inkeri Soininen and Chairman Aatos Erkko, publisher 
of Helsingin Sanomat, the largest daily newspaper in Finland. 
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On the following day, he lectured on 
“Scandinavia Today” to FSI’s West- 
ern Europe course. 

Maxwell Chaplin, Director, Office 
of Inter-American Programs (CU/ 
ARA), attended the Fourth Meeting 
of the Organization of Directors of 
Midwest Latin American Studies Pro- 
grams in Lincoln, Nebraska, Sep- 
tember 29 and 30. On October 1 he 
met in New York with representatives 
of the Ford Foundation, the Institute 
for International Education and the 
Council on International Educational 
Exchange. 

Dwight Mason, Deputy Director, 
CU/ARA, spoke at the annual meet- 
ing of the Latin American Scholar- 
ship Program (LASPAU) which was 
held at Mexico City October 25-27. 
He also consulted with the Embassy 
on its exchange program. 

Gwen Clare, CU/ARA’s program 
officer in charge of sending American 
speakers and specialists to Latin Ameri- 
ca, visited Venezuela, Brazil, Chile and 
Peru during October to consult with 
the Embassies on the FY 76 program. 

Richard Straus, Director, Office of 
Western European and Canadian Pro- 
grams (CU/WE), traveled to Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, October 15 to par- 
ticipate in a conference on United 
World Colleges. 

Robyn Facinelli has replaced Jane 
Becker as CU Country Program Off- 
cer for Denmark, Finland. Iceland, 
Norway and Sweden. 

In a visit to the Office of African 
Programs (CU/AF) on October 10, 
the Foreign Minister of the Central 
African Republic, Antonio Franck, 
met with Deputy Director James 
Wachob and program officer Ken 
Chard to discuss U.S. educational and 
cultural exchange activities with the 
Centra] African Republic. 

On September 19 James O. West- 
moreland, CU/AF Division Chief for 
Central, East and Southern African 
programs, was reassigned to the Office 
of Youth, Student and Special Pro- 
grams (CU/YSS). Mr. Westmoreland 
was replaced by Anthony S. Dalsimer, 
former CU/AF Division Chief for 
North and West African programs. 

Howard W. Hardy, Jr., who last 
served as Deputy Public Affairs Offi- 
cer in Vientiane, was assigned as CU/ 
AF’s Division Chief for West African 
programs on September 29. 

FSIO H. W. Timrud completed a 
year’s assignment as American Spe- 
cialist Coordinator in CU/AF on Oc- 
tober 10 and was transferred to USIA. 

David I. Hitchcock, Director of the 
Office of East Asian Programs (CU/ 
EA), and Albert Ball, Japan Program 
Officer, traveled to New Haven, Con- 
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REPLOGLE AWARD WINNER—Ambassador (Ret.) Luther |. Replogle, right, congratu- 
lates Joan M. Clark, Executive Director of the Bureau of European Affairs, after pre- 
senting her with a check for $1,500 as the winner of the 1975 Replogle Award for 
Management Improvement at a ceremony in the Department on October 16. Looking 
on are Deputy Secretary Robert S. Ingersoll, who presented Miss Clark with the 
Replogle Award Certificate signed by Secretary Kissinger, and Mrs. Replogle. Miss 
Clark also was honored at a luncheon given by Director General Carol C. Laise. A 
career Foreign Service officer, Miss Clark has served 30 years. 


necticut, on October 10 to discuss the 
content and format of the Symposium 
on the Japan-U.S. Cultural Encoun- 
ter in the Era of Expanding Options, 
to be held in conjunction with 
CULCON VIII. They met with Pro- 
fessor John Hall of Yale, Chairman 
of the CULCON American Panel, and 
David MacEachron and Robert Rue- 
nitz of the Japan Society. 

Robert Nichols, Deputy Director. 
CU/EA, accompanied the World Af- 
fairs delegation, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Committee on U.S.-China Re- 
lations, to the People’s Republic of 
China, October 6-23. Mr. Nichols 
also visited Japan, the Philippines and 
Hong Kong for consultation with Em- 
bassy and USIS staffs. 

Harlow J. Carpenter, Jr., former 
Assistant General Services Officer at 
the American Embassy in Taipei, has 
joined CU/EA as Program Officer 
for China. 

Michael J. Johnson, Director of the 
Office of Private Cooperation (CU/ 
PC), visited St. Paul, Minnesota, 
September 22-24, to join American 
Chemical Society representatives in 
consultation with the 3-M Company. 


While there he also met with repre- 
sentatives of the World Press Institute. 
Thomas T. Turqman, Deputy Di- 


rector, CU/PC, visited New York 
City on September 29 and 30 for con- 
sultations with the American Man- 
agement Association and to meet with 
the International Committee of the 
American Society for Personnel Ad- 
ministration. 

Herbert M. Meyers, Assistant Di- 
rector, CU/PC, visited New York 
City October 9 for consultation with 
the Conference Board and the Fund 
for Multinational Management Edu- 
cation. 

Morton F. Fosberg, Senior Program 
Officer, CU/PC, attended the Na- 
tional Management Association Con- 
gress held at the Sheraton Park Ho- 
tel, October 6-8. 

Donn F. Barrett, Program Officer, 
CU/PC, attended the 7th biennial 
World Law Conference, sponsored by 
the World Peace Through Law Cen- 
ter, at the Sheraton Park Hotel, Oc- 
tober 12-17. 

James E. Briggs, Director of the 
Office of International Visitor Pro- 
grams, visited the San Francisco Re- 
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LENINGRAD—During their joint tour of the Soviet Union, the astronauts and cosmo- 
nauts of the Apollo-Soyuz mission visited here September 23-25. Shown at the 
monument to the defenders of Leningrad are, left to right, Gary L. Matthews, Deputy 
Principal Officer at Leningrad; Consul General Joseph W. Neubert, Deke Slayton, 
Vance Brand, Thomas Stafford, Aleksei Leonov and Valeriy Kubasov. 


ception Center and Northern Califor- 
nia COSERV organizations, Septem- 
ber 29 through October 3. While in 
San Francisco he also attended the 
opening sessions of the AFL-CIO Con- 
vention and met with foreign trade 
union leaders who were in the United 
States for that event. 


European Affairs 


Secretary Henry A. Kissinger visited 
Ottawa October 14 and 15 at the in- 
vitation of Canadian Secretary of Ex- 
ternal Affairs Allan MacEachen. The 
Secretary was accompanied by Assist- 
ant Secretary for European Affairs 


(EUR) Arthur A. Hartman, EUR 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Richard 
D. Vine, and John H. Rouse, Direc- 
tor of the Office of Canadian Affairs 
(EUR/CAN). In Ottawa the Secre- 
tary held discussions with Prime Min- 
ister Pierre-Elliott Trudeau, Mr. Mac- 
Eachen and Canadian Cabinet Min- 
isters on a range of questions of mu- 
tual concern. 

Assistant Secretary Hartman ac- 
companied Commerce Secretary Rog- 
ers C. B. Morton to the Fifth Session 
of the U.S.-Polish Economic Commis- 
sion Meeting in Warsaw, October 6- 
8. Following the Commission Meeting, 
Mr. Hartman and Carroll Brown, 
Deputy Director, Office of Eastern 
European Affairs (EUR/EE), visited 
Prague for two days of talks with 
Czechoslovak officials. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Vine and 


Donald A. Kruse, Deputy Director, 
EUR/CAN, traveled to Ottawa on 
September 23 and 24 for the 140th 
meeting of the U.S.-Canadian Per- 
manent Joint Board on Defense. 

John A. Armitage, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary, EUR, briefed the Wash- 
ington Export Council on East-West 
Trade on September 18. 

En route to Paris to attend the 
OECD Turkish Aid Consortium, Sep- 
tember 25 and 26, Bruce Laingen, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary, EUR 
stopped off in Boston on September 
23 to address a meeting of the World 
Affairs Council on Portugal. Immedi- 
ately upon his return to Washington 
on October 5, Mr. Laingen met with 
the U.S. Advisory Committee on In- 
formation to discuss Spain and Portu- 
gal. 

Ambassador Mark Evans Austad, 
Finland, was in the Department on 
consultation October 2-25. 

Ambassador Thomas R. Byrne, Nor- 
way, accompanied King Olav of Nor- 
way during part of the monarch’s re- 
cent private visit to the United States. 
Ambassador Byrne also visited in the 
Department for consultations October 
14-17 and attended the AFL-CIO 
Convention in San Francisco Sep- 
tember 30 to October 3. 

Ambassador John Gunther Dean 
was in the Department on consulta- 
tion prior to departing for his new 
assignment as Ambassador to Den- 
mark. 

Ambassador to Iceland Frederick 
Irving was in the Department serv- 


ing as Chairman of Selection Board 
D. 

Ambassador Jack B. Kubisch, 
Greece, was on consultation in the 
Department October 13-20. 

Ambassador William B. Macomber, 
Turkey, consulted in the Department 
September 29 to October 3. 

Ambassador to Spain Wells Stabler 
visited the Department on consulta- 
tion and participated in the Secre- 
tary’s meetings with the Spanish For- 
eign Minister. 

Ambassador Robert Strausz-Hupé, 
Sweden, was in the Department on 
consultation September 15-25. 

John D. Negroponte was on consul- 
tation in EUR/SE prior to departing 
for Thessaloniki where he will serve 
as Consul General. 

Ernest H. Preeg, Director of the 
Office of OECD, European Commu- 
nity and Atlantic Political-Economic 
Affairs (EUR/RPE), attended the 
IEA Governing Board Meeting in 
Paris October 9 and 10, and there- 
after participated in the Preparatory 
Meeting for the upcoming Conference 
on International Economic Coopera- 
tion. 

Robert O. Homme, EUR/RPE, 
traveled to St. Louis, Missouri, on 
October 9 where he addressed a Tea- 
chers’ Workshop sponsored by the St. 
Louis Council on World Affairs. 

John T. McCarthy, EUR/RPE, at- 
tended the OECD Development As- 
sistance Committee Review of USS. 
Aid Policies on October 2 and 3 in 
Paris. 

Edward A. Casey, EUR/RPE, was 
in Paris on September 22 and 23 to 
attend the OECD High Level Group 
meeting on relations between devel- 
oped and developing countries, 

Louis F. Janowski, EUR/CAN, at- 
tended the International Joint Com- 
mission’s (U.S./Canada) Semi-Annual 
Meetings in Ottawa September 29 to 
October 3. 

David Blakemore, recently assigned 
to EUR/CAN as Economic Officer, 
visited Canada September 17-19 for 
orientation and_ consultation with 
Canadian officials and officers of Em- 
bassy Ottawa and Consulate General 
Toronto. 

William H. Edgar, Deputy Director 
for Economic Affairs, Office of Soviet 
Union Affairs (EUR/SOV), was in 
Moscow October 6-18 for consulta- 
tions at the Embassy and for service 
as a member of the U.S. delegations 
to the U.S.-U.S.SR. Joint Committee 
on Agricultural Economic Research 
and Information. 

Dale R. Herspring, EUR/SOV, pre- 
sented a paper entitled, “Technology 
and the Changing Political Officer in 
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the Polish and East German Armed 
Forces,” at the American Political 
Science Convention in San Francisco 
September 2-6. 

Benjamin Tua, EUR/SOV, partici- 
pated in a conference on The Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union and 
Soviet Society, held at Mechanicsville, 
Md., September 19-21 under the spon- 
sorship of the Department, the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Slavic Studies and the American 
Enterprise Institute for Public Policy 
Research. 

Gordon Shouse has joined the Bi- 
lateral Section of EUR/SOV. 

On October 8, John P. Shumate be- 
gan his new assignment as Officer- 
in-Charge of United Kingdom Affairs. 

Florence Williamson, formerly of 
EUR/EE, retired on September 30. 

George P. Fourier, formerly assigned 
to Moscow, has joined the Portuguese 
Affairs Section of the Office of West- 
ern European Affairs. 

Rodney A. Mason, formerly in S/S- 
O, has arrived for duty in the Post 
Management Section, Office of the 
Executive Director. 


Foreign Service Institute 


M. Gordon Tiger has been assigned 
to FSI as Dean of the School of Pro- 
fessional Studies. He was previously 
assigned to the Consulate in Karachi 
as Principal Officer. 

Aloysius J. Warnecki has joined FSI 
as Coordinator of Administrative 
Training in the School of Professional 
Studies. He was previously Admini- 
strative Officer at Montevideo. 

Daniel N. Arzac, Jr., Associate 
Dean, Center for Area and Country 
Studies, and Chairman, Latin Ameri- 
can Area Studies, retired on Septem- 
ber 30. William Krieg, retired FSO 
and Latin American Specialist, will 
serve as Chairman of the Latin Ameri- 
can Area Studies until a permanent re- 
placement for Mr. Arzac is assigned. 

Joseph T. Kendrick, Chairman. 
East Europe/USSR Area Studies, at- 
tended the American Association for 
the Advancement of Slavic Studies 
meetings in Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 8-11. 

Language Instructors recently ap- 
pointed to FSI are Adnan Fakhouri, 
Arabic Instructor, and George Kadiev. 
Bulgarian Instructor. 


Inspector General 
of Foreign Assistance 


Ambassador William E. Schaufele, 
Inspector General, Foreign Service, 
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returned to the Department after com- 
pleting a series of visits to the U.S. 
Missions in Senegal, Ivory Coast, 
Kenya and Mauritius. The trip was 
made in anticipation of several inspec- 
tions scheduled in Africa during 1976. 
Peter J. Skoufis, assigned to the 
Deputy Inspector General position 
previously occupied by Robert W. 
Moore, reported to the Department 
for consultation in September. Mr. 
Skoufis, who was previously assigned 
to Paris, will be taking home leave 
before assuming his regular duties. 


Intelligence and Research 


C. Thomas Thorne, Jr., Director of 
the Office of Research and Analysis 
for Africa (RAF), attended the 
NATO Experts’ Working Group on 
Africa, October 8-10, in Brussels. 

Gilbert Williams and Ann Reid, both 
of RAF, attended the Middle East In- 
stitute’s Annual Conference at the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, Octo- 
ber 3 and 4. 

Kathleen J. Croom, Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for American Re- 
publics (RAR), attended a course at 
FSI on “World Resources,” September 
29 to October 10. 

William L. Lofstrom, RAR, also 
attended an FSI course entitled “Cul- 
tural Dimensions of Foreign Affairs,” 
October 6-10. 

Philip H. Stoddard, Director of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
Near East and South Asia (RNA), 
lectured at the Defense Intelligence 
School on “Intelligence and Foreign 
Policy” on October 15. 


Walter A. Lundy, RNA, addressed 
the Tampa World Trade Council on 
“Prospects for U.S./Iran Trade” on 
October 6. 

Marie Welling, Merrill Kahn, and 
Theresa Tull, all of the Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for East Asia and 
the Pacific (REA), attended Johns 
Hopkins University’s Conference for 
Corporation Executives on “Changing 
Economic Conditions in East and 
Southeast Asia,” September 23 and 


Alan Mencher, Deputy Director of 
the Office of Strategic Affairs (STA), 
and David Palmer, also of that office, 
visited the U.S. Army’s Foreign 
Science and Technology Center at 
Charlottesville on October 16 for a 
series of briefings about foreign ad- 
vanced technology programs. 

In a recent reorganization within 
the Bureau, the following offices were 
established: the Office of Research 
and Analysis for the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe (RSE) and the Office 
of Research and Analysis for Western 
Europe (RWE). The Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for Europe and 
the Soviet Union (RES) was abol- 
ished. 

Peter Tarnoff, Director of RWE, 
and John DiSciullo, Deputy Director. 
participated in a _ colloquium on 
“Ttaly,” sponsored by the Office of Ex- 
ternal Research (XR) and RWE on 
behalf of EUR-S/P on October 2. 

Benjamin Martin, RWE, partici- 
pated in a conference on “Interna- 
tional Industrial Relations Develop- 
ments” at Harvard University, Sep- 
tember 26 and 27. Mr. Martin also 
attended the AFL-CIO convention in 


WASHINGTON--William G. Hyland, Director of the Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search, recently presented a Group Meritorious Honor Award to the Research 
Documentation and Inventories Division, INR/XR/RS/RDI. Shown left to right are 
Barbara Morlet, Chief; Edward Lundstrom, Denise Ford, Mr. Hyland, Janet Nash, 
Sharon Baber, Teresa Hughes, Margaret Watson and Thomas Thounhurst. 
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San Francisco and visited Stanford 
University and the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, October 2-7. 

Ray L. Caldwell, RWE, consulted 
with officials at U.S. Embassies Lis- 
bon and Madrid, September 1-15. 

Kenneth A. Kerst, Director of RSE, 
and Paul K. Cook, Deputy Director, 
attended the annual convention of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of _ Slavic Studies 
(AAASS), held in Atlanta, Ga. Octo- 
ber 8-11. Mr. Cook and John Parker 
and Oscar Clyatt of RSE, attended a 
conference on “Communist Party 
Adaptation,” sponsored by the Office 
of External Research (XR) at Cre- 
monna, Md., September 19-21. 

Eric Willenz, RSE, participated in 
a symposium led by Professor Ham- 
mond of the University of Virginia 
on “Communist Takeovers,” held at 
the Sino-Soviet Institute of the George 
Washington University on September 
23. Mr. Willenz also addressed the 
colloquium on “Is the Left Taking 
Over in Europe?” held at the Sino- 
Soviet Institute on October 14. He 
had previously lectured to the FSI 
West European Seminar on “Recent 
Trends in West Communist Parties” 
on October 7. 

Martha Mautner, Chief of the Soviet 
Affairs Division of RSE, attended the 
Stanley Foundation Strategy for Peace 
Conference at Airlie House, Warren- 
ton, Va., on October 9 and 10. 

Lawrence J. Kennon, Director of 
the Office of Economic Research and 


Analysis (REC), attended the Con- 
ference for Corporation Executives at 
the Johns Hopkins School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies on “Re- 
assessing the Political and Business 
Outlook in the Changing Asian Mar- 
ket,” September 24. 

Lawrence Witt, REC, led a seminar 
on “The Growth of the Soviet Live- 
stock Industry and Its Implications” 
at the Department of Agricultural 
Economics and the Center for Inter- 
national Programs at Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, October 13. 

Frank V. Nash, REC, traveled to 
New York City on October 7 to con- 
sult with United Nations personnel 
on the United Nations Program of 
Technical Assistance. 

Louise Armstrong, REC, and War- 
ren H. Reynolds of the Office of Ex- 
ternal Research (XR) attended a 
Princeton University Conference, Oc- 
tober 8-10, on “The Political Econo- 
my of International Resources.” The 
conference is one of a series presented 
under the new World Order Studies 
Program to provide a forum in which 
academic researchers, as speakers and 
discussants, share their views and find- 
ings with representatives of govern- 
ment and corporate institutions. 

William J. Trainor, Deputy Direc- 
tor, XR, traveled to Boston on Sep- 
tember 13 to discuss thematic external 
research programs with academicians 
at area universities and research cen- 
ters. 

Pio D. Uliassi, XR, visited research 


LA PAZ—Ambassador William P. Stedman, Jr., presents the first copy of “Vicente 
Pazos Kanki, His Travels and Adventures,”’ by a young American historian, Charles 
H. Bowman, Jr., to Bolivian President Hugo Banzer Suarez. Public Affairs Officer 
John C. Scafe looks on. USIS La Paz translated and printed a special numbered 
edition of 500 copies of the book as part of the U.S. Government's participation 
in the 150th anniversary of Bolivia’s independence. 
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centers in Rome, Bologna, Paris and 
London September 29-October 10. 

Abraham Brumberg, XR, visited 
research centers in Venice, Moscow, 
Warsaw, Munich, Paris, and London 
from August 21 to September 29. 
While in Moscow he participated in 
and lectured at a conference on the 
Soviet Union. Mr. Brumberg also at- 
tended the annual meeting of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Slavic Studies in Atlanta, Ga., 
October 9-11. 

Daniel Fendrick, XR, attended the 
Middle East Institute’s Annual Con- 
ference held October 3 and 4 at the 
Mayflower Hotel. 

Personnel who recently joined the 
Bureau include: Joseph J. Borich, 
CIS; J. Millard Burr, RGE; James 
F. Collins, RSE; Timothy P. Hauser, 
RWE; Gilbert D. Kulick, OD; Fred- 
erick F. Monroe, RGE; William F. 
Rope, REA; Christine Schneider, EX; 
Jon Wiant, REA; and Derek A. 
Worswick, RCI. 


Inter-American Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Rogers addressed 
the Mexican Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States on September 18 
in New York City. His topic was “U.S. 
Policy in Mexico with Particular Ref- 
erence to Economic Overtones.” On 
September 25, he addressed the In- 
ternational Committee of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on Panama and Cuba. 

Hewson A. Ryan, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary, addressed a group of U.S. 
businessmen studying market potential. 
investment climate and the identifica- 
tion of potential projects for U.S. in- 
vestors in the Central American Com- 
mon Market countries. This group 
was in Washington participating in a 
briefing session sponsored by the Over- 
seas Private Investment Corporation. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Albert 
Fishlow traveled to Mexico City Sep- 
tember 23-25 for the Commercial Offi- 
cers Conference. He was in Los An- 
geles September 25 and 26 to speak at 
an OPIC seminar. The focus was on 
investment in Central America. 

Mr. Fishlow was Co-Chairman of 
the U.S. delegation participating in 
trade consultations in Brasilia, Octo- 
ber 8-10, and in Bogota, October 10- 
12. He discussed U.S. economic policy 
toward Latin America at the Pan- 
American Surety Association’s Third 
General Assembly in Innisbrook, Fla., 
on October 12. 

Stephen H. Rogers, Director of the 
Office of Regional Economic Policy, 
participated in bilateral trade consul- 
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tations with Brazil and Colombia. 
which were held in Brasilia and Bo- 
gota, October 7-12. On October 19, 
he traveled to Santo Domingo to speak 
about recent economic and _ political 
development in Latin American at a 
meeting of the Association of Ameri- 
can Chambers of Commerce in Latin 
America. 

Lowell C. Kilday, Deputy Director 
for Central America, began a six- 
week duty in Angola on September 9. 
He will be assisting in the airlift pro- 
gram. 

Lawrence E. Harrison was sworn 
in as Director to the Regional Office. 
Central America and Panama 
(ROCAP) on October 9. 

S. Morey Bell, Deputy Negotiator 
and Director for Panamanian Affairs 
(ARA/PAN), was in Panama during 
the first two weeks of October for fur- 
ther discussions with the Panamanians 
on a new Panama Canal Treaty. He 
was accompanied by his secretary, Vi- 
ola Vallejos, and Michael Kozak, of 
the Legal Adviser’s Office. 

Barbara Kasten has joined the staff 
of ARA/PAN. 

Karl D. Ackerman, Executive Di- 
rector, visited Brazil and Argentina 
October 14-28. 

Recently consulting in the Bureau 
were Stephen King, assuming his new 
assignment as Administrative Officer 
in Bridgetown; Roy Nelson, Counse- 
lor for Administration in Lima; Ed- 
ward Moot, Administrative Officer in 
Mexico. 

George E. Wilson assumed his du- 
ties as Administrative Officer of ARA 
on October 9. 

David Joyce of the Office of Budget 
and Finance has joined the staff of 
ARA/MGT as a budget analyst, re- 
placing Robert Prosser, who is in 
Spanish language training at FSI be- 
fore going to Madrid. 

Marian Nelli has joined Caribbean 
Countries Affairs (ARA-LA/CAR) 
replacing Alice Farr. 

Louis F. Macary, Chief, Guyana 
Development Affairs, has been trans- 
ferred to USAID/Lima as Assistant 
Program Officer. 

In September William Wheeler, De- 
puty Director, ARA-LA/CAR, visited 
Haiti and Jamaica to consult on vari- 
ous economic development projects. 

Chiefs of Mission who recently con- 
sulted in the Department include Am- 
bassador Seymour Weiss (the Baha- 
mas), Ambassador Robert Hurwitch 
(Dominion Republic), Ambassador 
Theodore R. Britton (Barbados), Am- 
bassador James F. Campbell (El Sal- 
vador), and Ambassador Terence A. 
Todman (Costa Rica). 
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Thomas H. Shugart, Economic Offi- 
cer at the Brazil desk, went to Brazil 
on an orientation trip October 6-16. 
visiting Brasilia, Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo. 


International 
Organization Affairs 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Robert 
O. Blake was the guest speaker at a 
luncheon meeting of the American 
Jewish Congress on September 30. 
He spoke on “The United Nations: 
Previews and Prospects.” 

Phyllis Oakley, Office of United 
Nations Political Affairs, addressed the 
Rotary Club of Vienna, Virginia, on 
October 22. 

Parker D. Wyman, Coordinator for 
Multilateral Development Programs 
(IO/CMD), attended the Stanley 
Foundation’s 16th Strategy for Peace 
Conference which took place at Air- 
lie House, Warrenton, Virginia, Oc- 
tober 9-12. Mr. Wyman participated 
in the discussion group on “The 
United States and the New World 
Economic Order.” 

Wendell W. Woodbury, IO/CMD. 
addressed the Foreign Student As- 
sociation of American University Oc- 
tober 8 on the topic of the Seventh 
Special Session of the UN General 
Assembly. 

Edith L. Bruce, IO/CMD, was a 
member of the delegation to the 
UNCTAD Trade and Development 
Board which met in Geneva September 
30 to October 4. 

Richard V. Hennes, IO Executive 
Secretary, attended the UN General 
Assembly sessions in early October at 
which the report of the UN Com- 
mittee on Contributions was consid- 
ered. Mr. Hennes is the U.S. Expert 
member of this Committee. 

Frank Holeva, UN System Coor- 
dination Staff, spent three weeks in 
New York in September assisting the 
U.S. Mission to the UN in the initial 
backstopping of the U.S. Delegation 
to the 30th General Assembly. 

Francis Guilbert, IO Budgetary and 
Administrative Policy Staff, spent 
three weeks in New York at USUN 
during October. 

Linda M. Jacobson served as Doc- 
uments Officer and Randolph Coyle, 
IV, as General Services Officer during 
the UNGA in New York from Sep- 
tember 20 to October 3. 

W. Scott Witmer, II, served as Ad- 
ministrative Officer in New York for 
the UNGA meeting September 17-23. 
From October 13-17 Mr. Witmer 
served as Administrative Officer in 
Paris for the Preparatory Meeting of 


the Conference on International Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. He also made a 
stopover in Geneva to handle prepa- 
rations for the Lugano, Switzerland, 
meeting of the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross in 1976. 

Francis V. Gardner was in New 
York September 10 and 11 to pre- 
pare for the 20th SEATO Council 
of Ministers and served as Administra- 
tive Officer for the SEATO Council 
meeting held on September 24. John 
Garner served as Executive Secretary 
for the SEATO Council meeting. 

New arrivals in IO are Myles 
Green and Peggy McShain, both in 
IO/CH, and Constantine (Dino) Si- 
oris in IO/OIC. Summer employees 
who have left IO are Kathleen Burs- 
ley and Verona Ceophas. 


Unrrep StaTEs MIsSIONS 


Ambassador Francis L. Dale, US. 
Mission to the United Nations and 
Other International Organizations, 
Geneva, spoke before the Swiss-Ameri- 
can Society in Basel on September 16. 
His talk was entitled “The New Ge- 
neva.” 

TELECOM, a major worldwide ex- 
position on telecommunications, in- 
cluding 60 exhibitors from the United 
States, took place in Geneva October 
2-8. Robert W. Sarnoff, Chairman of 
the Board of the RCA Corporation, 
made the keynote speech. Ambassa- 
dor Dale served as chairman of a 
jury that judged entries in a world- 
wide contest for youngsters aged 16 
and under, on the theme “Electronics 
Age.” The contest attracted 300,000 
entries of essays, designs, paintings, 
videotapes, etc., from around the 
world. 

Labor Attaché Robert F. Pfeiffer 
attended the Eighth Regional Con- 
ference of the International Labor 
Organization (ILO) in Colombo, Sri 
Lanka, September 30 to October 9. 
He returned to Geneva via New Del- 
hi where he consulted with members 
of the regional ILO staff and the 
Embassy. 

Robert B. Allen and Irving A. Wil- 
liamson served as members of the 
U.S. Delegation to the UNCTAD 
Cocoa Conference, held September 
22 to October 17. 

Political Counselor J. Stewart Cott- 
man, Jr., worked with NEA Deputy 
Assistant Secretary Harold H. Saun- 
ders in connection with the latter’s 
advisory role during the preparation 
of a protocol implementing the Egypt- 
Israel Agreement of September 4. 
The protocol was initialed in Geneva 
by the two parties to the agreement 
on September 22. 

Charles R. Stein, Acting Chief of the 





Mission’s Humanitarian Affairs Sec- 
tion, attended the 26th session of the 
Executive Committee of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees’ Program, October 7-15, in Gen- 
eva. James M. Wilson, Jr., Coordina- 
tor for Humanitarian Affairs in the 
State Department, and James L. Car- 
lin, Deputy Coordinator, headed the 
U.S. Delegation. 

Ron Meason and Robert Thomp- 
son of the Geneva Marine Guards, 
were promoted to Sergeant effective 
September 1. 


Legal Adviser's Office 


Monroe Leigh, the Legal Adviser, 
addressed a symposium at McGill 
University, Montreal, October 16, on 
the “Legal Implications of Remote 
Sensing from Outer Space.” 

Mark B. Feldman, Deputy Legal 
Adviser, accompanied Under Secre- 
tary for Economic Affairs Charles W. 
Robinson on his mission to Moscow, 
September 29 to October 9, to nego- 
tiate a long-term agreement with the 
Soviet Union for the purchase of U.S. 
grains. Mr. Feldman also participated 
in a panel at the Georgetown Law 


Center on October 18 on “U.S. Regu- 
lation of Overseas Payments by Ameri- 
can Corporations.” 

Stephen M. Schwebel, Deputy Legal 
Adviser, was a member of the U.S. 
Delegation to the preparatory meeting 
for a Conference on International 
Economic Cooperation, held at Paris, 
October 13-16. 

Ambassador Richard D. Kearney, 
Member, International Law Com- 
mission, represented the United States 
in the third round of negotiations on 
the U.S.-U.K. Bilateral Convention 
on Recognition and Enforcement of 
Civil Judgments at Edinburgh 
October 13-17. He was accompanied 
by Professor Arthur T. von Mehren 
of the Harvard Law School. 

Bernard H. Oxman, Assistant Legal 
Adviser, attended the Inter-American 
Tropical Tuna Commission discussions 
with France and the Intergovernmen- 
tal Meeting on the Conservation of 
Yellowfin Tuna in Paris, October 13- 
17. 

Michael J. Matheson, Attorney Ad- 
viser, attended consultations in Gene- 
va, September 30 and October 1, of 
the Western Liaison Group preparing 
for the 1976 Lugano Conference on 
Conventional Weapons. Mr. Mathe- 


son also attended the meeting of the 
NATO Disarmament Experts in Brus- 
sels on October 2 and 3. 

Elizabeth G. Verville, Assistant Le- 
gal Adviser, was an adviser to the 
U.S. Delegation to the meeting of the 
SEATO Council of Ministers at the 
20th Session in New York on Sep- 
tember 24. 

Ronald F. Stowe, Assistant Legal 
Adviser, was U.S. Representative to 
the meeting of the Ad Hoc Working 
Group on World Food Council Rules 
of Procedure, in Rome, October 27- 
ai. 

Thomas T. F. Huang, Deputy As- 
sistant Legal Adviser, returned to 
Cairo October 10 for the resumption 
of international claims negotiations 
with the Egyptian Government. 

Gerald Rosen, Attorney Adviser, 
was U.S. Representative to the Ninth 
Meeting of the Standing Group on 
Oil Markets, IEA, in Paris, October 
14 and 15. Mr. Rosen was also a mem- 
ber of the U.S. Delegation to the 
Governing Board, IEA, on October 
10 in Paris, and Alternate Representa- 
tive to the meeting of the Standing 
Group on Long Term Cooperation 
(IEA), in Paris, October 6-8. 

Louis G. Fields, Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser, was in Mexico City, October 14- 
19, for consultations with the Mexi- 
can Attorney General and other offi- 
cials on terrorist and narcotics matters. 

Robert E. Dalton, Attorney Adviser, 
was alternate U.S. Representative to 
the Second Session of The Hague 
Conference’s Special Commission on 
Marriage at The Hague, October 6- 
15. 

Stephen R. Bond, Attorney Adviser, 
was a member of the U.S. Delegation 
to the 4th Meeting of the Committee 
on International Investment and Mul- 
tinational Enterprises (CIME) at 
Paris, September 29 to October 3. 

Thomas J. Tallerico, Attorney Ad- 
viser, was a member of the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the Second Session of the 
Intersessional Working Group of the 
Conference on the Establishment of 
an International Maritime Satellite 
Organization in London, October 27 
to 31. 

Paul F. Mickey, Jr., Attorney Ad- 
viser, joined L on October 6 and has 
been assigned to L/UNA and L/EB. 

FSO Steve Whilden has been de- 


SIGNING CEREMONY—The United States and Egypt signed four agreements—on 
health cooperation, income taxes, P.L. 480, and on the exhibition in the United 
States in late 1976 of the “‘Treasures of Tutankhamun” and other items of ancient 
Egyptian art—at a ceremony in the Department on October 28. Shown seated, left 
to right, are Egyptian Minister of Economy and Economic Cooperation Mohamed 
Zaki Shafa-i, Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs Ismail Fahmy, 
Secretary Henry A. Kissinger and Treasury Secretary William E. Simon. Standing, dace . 
left to right, are First Secretary Baher el-Sadek of the Egyptian Embassy in Wash- Dr. William M. W atson, Deputy 
ington and John A. Boyd, Attorney Adviser for Treaty Affairs, Office of the Legal Assistant Secretary for Medical Ser- 
Adviser, State Department. vices, traveled to Garmisch, Germany, 


tailed to L for a period of temporary 
duty and is assigned to L/M. 


Medical Services 
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to attend the USAFE Medical Serv- 
ice Training Conference which was 
held with the Regional Medical Offi- 
cers assigned to the NEA, EUR and 
AF areas. Dr. Watson also visited the 
medical facilities in Bonn and Vienna. 

Dr. Frank K. Johnson, Coordinator 
of the Drug Abuse and Mental Health 
Programs, attended a conference on 
“Alternatives to Mental Hospital 
Treatment.” The conference was held 
in Madison, Wis., on October 6. 

Dr. Martin S. Wolfe, Specialist in 
Tropical Medicine, traveled to Mexi- 
co City to attend the International 
Conference on Amebiasis held Octo- 
ber 26-30. 

Dr. Robert W. Koop reported to 
the Department in October to assume 
the position of Assistant Medical Di- 
rector for Domestic Programs. He 
previously served as Regional Medi- 
cal Officer in Brasilia. 

Daisy Lou Clawson, RN, has re- 
ported to M/MED for her first De- 
partmental assignment. Miss Clawson 
has served as Foreign Service Nurse 
at Kabul, Kathmandu, La Paz, Tunis 
and, most recently, Tokyo. Her present 
assignment in MED is to the Health 
Unit at USIA. 

A get-together was held on October 
23 to say farewell to Sarah A. Moore 
who has left the Department’s Medi- 
cal Program. Mrs. Moore, who was 
the Assistant to the Coordinator for 
the Drug Abuse and Mental Health 
Programs, was presented with a cer- 
tificate in recognition of her contri- 
bution to the development and admini- 
stration of the M/MED Community 
Action Program. 

New personnel recently welcomed 
to the M/MED staff are: Susan N. 
Flater, M/MED/CD/Laboratory, and 
Diane Craft and Jeannette Smith, M/ 
MED/C&R. 

M/MED personnel attending train- 
ing during October included: Luana 
Kiandoli, Basic Management Func- 
tions; Colleen Mason, Gray Scale Ab- 
dominal Diagnostic Ultrasound Radi- 
ology; and Clara Alexander, Basic 
Staffing Procedures, 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Francois M. Dickman, Director. 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Yemen, Aden. 
Gulf States (NEA/ARP). spoke on 
U.S. strengths and weakness in its re- 
lations with Middle East oil producers 
before the Department of Transpor- 
tation’s annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Defense Executive Reserve, held 
October 21. 

Walter B. Smith, Director, Israel 
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BOMBAY—Before his retirement from 
the Foreign Service on September 30, 
Consul General David M. Bane broke 
ground for an expansion to the Consular 
Wing of the Consulate General. 


and Arab-Israel Affairs (NEA/IAI), 
spoke on September 30 on the sub- 
ject of agreement between Egypt and 
Israel before the Boston World Affairs 
Council’s Diplomats Off-the-Record 
which was held in Washington, D.C. 

Bazil W. Brown, Jr., Senior Politi- 
cal Officer for Indian (NEA/INS), 
spoke to a group of seminarians from 
Wesley Theological Seminary on Oc- 
tober 15 on recent developments in 
Indo-U:S, relations. 

Edward A. Padelford, Deputy Po- 
litical-Military Adviser, Regional Af- 
fairs (NEA/RA), spoke on October 
24 to the National Defense Executive 
Reserve Conference held at the De- 
partment of Commerce. He spoke on 
the current political/military situation 
in the Mid-East. 

Ambassadors consulting recently in 
the Bureau included Hermann F. 
Eilts, Cairo; Richard M. Helms, Teh- 
ran; and William B. Saxbe, New 
Delhi. 

Other personnel from the field con- 
sulting in the Bureau included Michael 
Davis, Economic/Commercial Officer 
from Damascus; Robert E. Ferris, 
General Services Officer from Tehran; 
George F. Rodman, from Kabul; and 
A. Maurice Pare, from Saigon, as- 
signed to Rabat. 

Marylu Carnes, Budget and Fiscal 
officer formerly assigned to Port-au- 
Prince, has joined the NEA/EX Bud- 
get Office. Lee Beale has been reas- 
signed from FSI to NEA/EX as Post 
Management Officer replacing Am- 


brose Flight who retired from the De- 
partment recently. 


Oceans and International 


Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs 


Acting Assistant Secretary Myron 
Kratzer attended the Atomic Indus- 
trial Forum-Swedish Atomic Forum 
Conference on the Nuclear Fuel Cy- 
cle, which was held in Stockholm, 
October 28-31. 

Ambassador Marshall Green, Coor- 
dinator of Population Affairs, met with 
officials from the Office of Population 
Research and from the Population 
Council at Princeton University, Oc- 
tober 8-10. 

Arthur E. Pardee, Executive Direc- 
tor of OES, consulted with Embassy 
officials in London and Paris on 
science and technology programs, 
October 26 through November 1. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary for En- 
vironmental and Population Affairs 
(OES/ENP) Christian A. Herter, Jr., 
conferred with USUN officials at the 
United Nations in New York on Oc- 
tober 22. Mr. Herter attended the 
Committee on the Challenges of Mod- 
ern Society (CCMS) meeting in Brus- 
sels and conferred with the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD), in Paris Oc- 
tober 10-17. 

Oswald H. Ganley, Acting Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Advanced Ap- 
plied Technology Affairs (OES/APT), 
was the Department’s representative 
at the fourth meeting of the U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. Joint Commission on Scienti- 
fic and Technical Cooperation, held 
October 2 and 3 in Moscow. At the 
conclusion of Commission activities he 
accompanied H. Guyford Stever, the 
President’s Science Adviser and U.S. 
Co-Chairman of the Commission, on 
an official visit to Bucharest. Dr. Gan- 
ley also visited Paris and Bonn for con- 
sultations with our Embassies, as well 
as with German officials. 

Rozanne L, Ridgway, Acting Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Oceans and 
Fisheries Affairs, participated in the 
Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Com- 
mission’s 34th annual meeting at New- 
port on October 15. Miss Ridgway 
consulted with Canadian officials on 
fishery problems in Ottawa, October 
21-23. Lorry Nakatsu and Morris 
Busby, OES/OFA, also consulted with 
the Canadian officials. 

Herbert Spielman, OES/ENP/EN, 
consulted with the U.S. Mission and 
Economic Commission for Europe 
(ECE) staff in Geneva before the 
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ECE Senior Environmental Advisers’ 
Meeting, October 27-31. 

Henry S. Andersen, OES/OFA/ 
MSO, attended meetings of the Inter- 
agency Committee on Marine Science 
and Engineering at Kent Island 
Maryland, October 9. 

William A. Root, OES/APT/SEP, 
also attended the Fourth Meeting of 
the U.S.-U.S.S.R. Joint Commission, 
serving as Acting U.S. Executive Sec- 
retary for the U.S.-Soviet S&T Agree- 
ment. 

Donald Vogt, OES/APT/SA, met 
with U.S. and French Government 
officials in Paris concerning the re- 
establishment of the LANDSAT center 
in Ouagadougou and attended the 
Economic Commission for Africa 
meeting in Addis Ababa, Oct. 27. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


The Bureau hosted three groups 
from outside the Department recently. 
They included about 60 foreign mili- 
tary officers who visited the Depart- 
ment for briefings on September 25; 
17 international students from the 
Naval War College who came for 
briefings and a luncheon on the eighth 
floor on September 30; and 60 foreign 
military officers who were briefed and 
toured the eighth floor on October 30. 

Capt. Matthew F. Pasztalaniec, Of- 
fice of International Security Policy 
(PM/ISO), was guest of honor at the 
annual Pulaski Day celebrations hosted 
by Mayor Frank Rizzo of Philadelphia 
on October 5. 

John W. Kimball, PM/ISO, served 
as the Department’s adviser to the 
U.S. Delegation to the 62nd Interpar- 
liamentary Union Conference in Lon- 
don, September 2-13. 

Lt.Col. Richard W. Masson, PM/ 
ISO, participated in negotiations in 
Athens September 24-October 13 con- 
cerning U.S. military facilities in 
Greece. 

John F. Scott, PM/ISO, attended 
a workshop on foreign travel clear- 
ances, September 23-26, sponsored by 
the Department of Defense and de- 
signed to simplify and accelerate clear- 
ance procedures within the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

Vincent Baker, Director, Office of 
Disarmament and Arms Control (PM/ 
DCA), returned October 9 after a 
month in Moscow at the US-Soviet 
TTBT/PNE negotiations. He has been 
replaced on the U.S. delegation by 
Robert Martin. 

Charles Flowerree has left PM/ 
DCA to become Director of PM/ISP. 

Douglas Camitta of PM/DCA has 
returned from the SALT II talks and 


COPENHAGEN—President Ford on Sept. 
25 accepted the resignation of Philip K. 
Crowe as Ambassador to Denmark. On 
his departure from Denmark Ambassa- 
dor Crowe was awarded the Grand Cross 
of the Order of Danneborg by Queen 
Margrethe II. 


Mark Ramee has replaced him in Ge- 
neva. 

Root Phelps of PM/DCA attended 
the NATO Disarmament Experts 
meeting in Brussels, October 2-3. 

William B. Robinson, Director, Of- 
fice of Munitions Control, attended 
the Aerospace Industries Association 
(AIA) fall national meeting, October 
14 and 15 in Boston, to address the 
Association on Munition Control prob- 
lems. 

Two military officers assigned to 
PM through the State/DOD Exchange 
Program were promoted recently. 
Ronald Marryott was promoted to 
Captain, USN, while Richard Toye 
became a Lieutenant Colonel, USAF. 


Public Affairs 


Each year the Bureau of Public 
Affairs organizes a series of seminars 
designed to encourage a frank ex- 
change of views between departmen- 
al officers and representatives of the 
private sector. These seminars focus 
on a range of issues and draw visitors 
to the Department from many pro- 


fessions. Meetings are usually small 
and informal so as to promote a maxi- 
mum of “give and take” among the 
participants. 

The PA Bureau and the Bureau of 
Economic and Business Affairs co- 
hosted a business oriented seminar 
September 23-25, in which representa- 
tives of 25 international corporations, 
senior Departmental officers and rep- 
resentatives of the Departments of 
Commerce and the Treasury partici- 
pated. EB Assistant Secretary Thomas 
Enders conducted the summation of 
the program. 

A similar seminar was held, October 
6-10, for 20 editorial writers from 
metropolitan newspapers across the 
country. During their visit to the De- 
partment, these media representatives 
met in informal sessions with Ambas- 
sador Ellsworth Bunker, Joseph J. 
Sisco, Deputy Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs; Philip C. Habib, As- 
sistant Secretary for East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs; Winston Lord, Direc- 
tor, Policy Planning Staff; Helmut 
Sonnenfeldt, Counselor of the Depart- 
ment; and Paul H. Boeker, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for International 
Finance and Development, EB. 

Finally, a third seminar for European 
Area Specialists from various univer- 
sities throughout the country was held 
October 20-24. Among those partici- 
pating in the program for the De- 
partment were Arthur A. Hartman, 
Assistant Secretary for European Af- 
fairs; Mr. Sonnenfeldt; and James 
Lowenstein, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary, EUR. Academic institutions rep- 
resented included Harvard University, 
Boston University, Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, Western Michigan Uni- 
versity and Southwest Texas State 
University. 

Among the many PA Bureau em- 
ployees who contributed to the plan- 
ning and organization of the three 
seminars were Marie Bland, C. Woods 
Vest, Mary Kennedy, Joan Colbert, 
Phyllis Benton, and Mary Stroman. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
D. Blair, Jr., was appointed to the 
1975 Selection Boards, and served 
from September 3 through October 
20 on Specialist Board D, which re- 
viewed the files of FSR’s, FSRU’s 
and FSO specialists in Classes 4 
through 1. 

Colgate S. Prentice, Special Assist- 
ant and State Department Liaison 
Officer with the Governors, and War- 
ren Zimmerman, Special Assistant, 
EUR, traveled to Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, on October 8 to brief Governor 
George C. Wallace in connection with 
his October trip to Western Europe. 

Frederick Aandahl, Acting Direc- 
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tor of the Historical Office (PA/HO), 
attended a meeting of the National 
Historical Publications and Records 
Commission at the National Archives 
on October 9. 

William F. Sanford, Jr., of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, joined the staff of 
PA/HO on October 20. 

Patricia E. Gallagher, a new em- 
ployee of the Department, has joined 
the Editorial Division of PA/MS as 
a secretary. 

Bernard Rosshco, Richard Heck- 
linger and Mitchell Stewart have 
joined the Office of Plans and Man- 
agement. 

Beverly Zweiben has joined the 
Freedom of Information staff in PA. 


Security and 
Consular Affairs 


Administrator Leonard F. Walenty- 
nowicz traveled to Hong Kong in Oc- 
tober to chair the East Asian Consular 
Conference. He was accompanied by 
Deputy Administrator Greg Lebedev. 
Mr. Walentynowicz and Mr. Lebedev 


also visited the Embassies in Seoul, 
Korea and Taipei. 

The Administrator also participated 
in the Principal Officers’ Conference 
held in Ottawa, October 20-21. 

Mr. Walentynowicz was one of the 
speakers to address the topic of “Free- 
dom to Travel” at the conference 
sponsored by the Society for American 
Travel Writers held in the Depart- 
ment on October 18. 

J. Donald Blevins, Deputy Director 
for Operations, Visa Office, attended 
the Hong Kong Consular Conference. 

Also attending the Hong Kong Con- 
sular Conference was the Director of 
SCS, Alan A. Gise. 

Donald D. Casteel, Deputy Chief, 
Field Operations Division, attended 
the Cultural Dimension of Foreign Af- 
fairs class at FSI. Also, Carol A. Uji 
of the Immigrant Visa Control & Ad- 
ministration Division attended a course 
in Government Property Recordkeep- 
ing Procedures. 

The Visa Office welcomes Richard 
L. Gentry from Toronto and new em- 
ployees Donna C. Lloyd, Georgina M. 
Kreibich and Joyce A. Turner. 


Lyman W. Priest has retired from 
the Visa Office and is residing in 
Charlottesville. Joseph F. Fagan has 
left VO for his new assignment in 
Melbourne, and Connie A. Jones has 
left the Visa Office to work on Capi- 
tol Hill. 

SCS welcomes R. Maryetta Acken- 
bom from Merida, Robert J. Chevez 
from Buenos Aires, and Nancy L. Pel- 
letreau from Palermo. 

Foreign Service officers consulting 
with Bureau officials included: Karl 
Danga, Sebu to Tripoli; George Four- 
ier, Moscow; Tom Furey, Belize; Deb- 
bie R. Guiler, Barbados; Joseph P. 
Malone, Sydney; Dee Robinson, Bom- 
bay; Ann Sheridan, Bombay to Lon- 
don; Edward H. Wilkinson, Buenos 
Aires to Taipei; John A. Buche, Nia- 
mey to Bonn; Franklyn E. Stevens, 
SCS to Paris; Jerry Whitman, Bogota 
to Buenos Aires; Howard Gross, Guat- 
emala; Kirby Smith, Sao Paulo to Ed- 
inburgh; Wilbur W. Hitchcock, Bue- 
nos Aires; Ruth A. McLendon, Paris 
to Mexico City; and Josee Vanherck, 
Foreign Service local employee from 
Brussels. 


BLOOD DONORS—William D. Blair, Jr., Deputy Assistant Secreary for Public Affairs and Chairman of the Department's Blood 
Donor Program, and a group of donors who had each contributed five or more gallons of blood over the years, were among 
the 214 volunteers who participated in the Columbus Day Bloodmobile—the most successful for that day in the Department’s 
history. Shown, left to right, are Norman Colbert, OPR, who has given 5 gallons; Francis Donnelly, 10, 6; Sidney Anderson, 
ACDA, 7; Thomas Bower, FSI, retired, 6; William Spicer, A, 12; Dexter Anderson, EB, 5; Willard McLaughlin, OPR, 5; Stanley 
Dean, OPR, 6; Sidney Cummins, 10, 11; Edith Waskewich, H, 6; Ralph Hamilton, BF, retired, 11; Jeanne Browning, INR, 12; 
and Chairman Blair. Other donors with five gallons or more who participated but who were not present when the photo 
was taken are Antony Novak, BF, retired, 11 gallons, and his wife, Loretta; Frederick Blachly, 10, 7, and Clara Galford, EA, 6. 


OPR led with 23 donors. 
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Retired Representative 
John J. Rooney Dies at 71 


John J. Rooney, 71, the Congress- 
man who presided over the State De- 
partment’s appropriation requests for 
many years and who approved the 
funds for the main State Department 
Building in the 1950's, died in George- 
town University Hospital Oct. 26. 

Mr. Rooney, who represented the 
14th District in New York, was Chair- 
man or Ranking Minority Member 
of the House Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for State, Justice, Com- 
merce, the judiciary and related agen- 
cies from January 1945 until his retire- 
ment last year. 

Last November 26 the Brooklyn 
Democrat was honored at a State De- 
partment reception attended by Pres- 
ident Ford and scores of distinguished 
officials and friends. At that time he 
said he always considered State the 
“the Number One Department of the 
Government,” and that he always had 
a great respect for “the competent 
Foreign Service officers serving us” at 
home and overseas. 

President Ford at the reception said 
Representative Rooney had served 
“with great dedication and distinc- 
tion.” Other tributes came from Sec- 
retary Kissinger, former Secretary 
Rusk, Chief Justice Warren E. Burger 
of the Supreme Court, and other 
leaders. 

In his early career Mr. Rooney 
practiced law and also served as As- 
sistant District Attorney for Kings 
County. 

Mr. Rooney leaves his wife, Cath- 
erine, of the home address, 3228 
Woodley Road, N.W., Washington, 
D.C.; four sons, John, Jr., of Laurel, 
Md., Edward, of New York City, Ar- 
thur, of Washington, and William, of 
London, England; a daughter, Mary 
Ann Crofton, and five grandchildren. 


Louis A. Cherry 


Louis A. Cherry, 55, who served as 
Chief Reference Librarian before his 
retirement in 1973, died in Alexan- 
dria Hospital on October 13. 

Mr. Cherry joined the Department 
in June 1949. He was appointed Chief 
of the Reference Section in the Li- 
brary in 1954 and Principal Reference 
Libarian in 1963. 

Mr. Cherry leaves a sister, Mary 
Christine Cherry, of Scotland Neck, 
N.C. His late wife, Katharine Bulkley 
Cherry, was a daughter of former 
Senator Robert J. Bulkley, D.-Ohio. 
Mr. Cherry lived in the River Towers 
Apartments, 6631 Wakefield Drive 
Alexandria, Va. 


OBITUARIES 


Augustus A. Koski 
Augustus A. Koski, 67, Chief of 
Publications at the Foreign Service 
Institute and a Scientific Linguist, 
died at Arlington Hospital Oct. 29. 
Mr. Koski served as Academic 
Dean of the U.S. Army’s Language 
School at Monterey, Calif., before 
joining the Foreign Service Institute 
in 1957. After five years with FSI he 
transferred to the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation as a Foreign Language Re- 
search Specialist. He returned to FSI 
in 1965 as Chief of Publications. 
Mr. Koski was co-author of “For- 
eign Service Institute Basic Course in 
Hungarian” and “Hungarian Graded 
Reader.” He was a member of the 
Linguistic Society of America and a 
contributor to many language journals. 
He leaves his wife, Mildred, of the 
home address, 3411 Annandale Road, 
Falls Church, Va., and two sisters, 
Tyyne Ahlberg, of Fairport Harbor, 
Ohio, and Ruth Sabo, of Mentor, 
Ohio. 


Amelia House Allen 


Amelia House Allen, who served 
for many years as a secretary in the 
Department, died on October 15. 

Mrs. Allen joined the Department 
in August 1934. She transferred to the 
War Department in 1937 and re- 
turned to State in November 1941. 
Mrs. Allen, who was employed in 
several Bureaus, retired in April 1966. 

Mrs. Allen leaves a son, Gilbert W. 
Allen; her mother, Mrs. John N. 
House; five sisters, Elva Gard, Ruth 
Hoffman, Lucy Hutchison, Helen 
Croushorn and Marie Watson; three 
brothers, Royall, Ewing and James 
House; and two grandchildren. 


Talmadge D. DeVaughn 


Talmadge D. DeVaughn, 41, a 
Communications Specialist in the 
Office of Communications, OC/S, 
died while on a camping trip in 
Hagerstown, Md., on November 1. 

Mr. DeVaughn served with the 
U.S. Air Force overseas from 1954 
to 1958. He joined the Department 
in 1958 as an electronics mechanic. 

He leaves his wife, Dorothy, of the 
home address, 909 Lullaby Lane, 
Vienna, Va.; three children, Kenneth 
Dale, Michael James and Deborah 
Lynn DeVaughn; a brother, Lindal 
Green, and his father, Stanley G. De- 
Vaughn. 


Gen. Richard L. Jones; 
Former Ambassador 


Brig. Gen. (Ret.) Richard L. Jones, 
81, who served as U.S. Ambassador 
to Liberia from 1955 to 1959, died 
in Hines Veterans Hospital in Chica- 
go on October 13. 

A business and civic leader, Gen- 
eral Jones was Business Manager of 
the Chicago Defender and Vice Presi- 
dent of the South Center Department 
Store in Chicago during his long ca- 
reer. He was appointed Director of 
the U.S. Operations Mission to Li- 
beria in 1954 and the following year 
President Eisenhower named him en- 
voy. General Jones also served as 
Alternate U.S. Delegation to the 11th 
General Assembly of the UN. 

He leaves his wife, Elgetha, of the 
home address, 3001 S. King Dr., Chi- 
cago, and a son, Richard L. Jones, 


Jr. 


Frank M. Bryan 


Frank M. Bryan, 67, a retired For- 
eign Service officer, died in Punta 
Gorda, Fla., on October 28. 

Mr. Bryan served with the Ameri- 
can Red Cross in North Africa, Cor- 
sica, Sardinia, Italy and Germany 
from 1943 to 1948 and then joined 
the Foreign Service as a Budget and 
Fiscal officer. He later was designated 
Chief of Operations in the U.S. Esca- 
pee Program for Western Europe and 
the Middle East. 

During his later career Mr. Bryan 
served as Migration Officer and Con- 
sul in Frankfort, First Secretary-Con- 
sul in Karachi, Budget Examiner and 
Budget and Fiscal officer in the De- 
partment, and First Secretary in Paris. 

He leaves his wife, Ruth Ann- 
Loucie Hessler Bryan, of the home 
address, 510 Matares Dr., Punta 
Gorda, Fla.; two sons, Rev. David M. 
Bryan, of St. Michael’s College, in 
Vermont, and Prof. Frank M. Bryan, 
III, of Bozeman, Mont., a daughter, 
Mrs. Jane Ellen Quesada, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., and five grandchildren. 


Dragutin-Dragan Popovitch 


Dragutin-Dragan Popovitch, 75, 
who taught the Serbo-Croatian lan- 
guage at the Foreign Service Institute 
before his retirement in 1969, died in 
Suburban Hospital on October 11. 

Mr. Popovitch, who was a native 
of Yugoslavia, leaves his wife, Ivana, 
of the home address, 5805 Osceola 
Road, Bethesda, Md.; two daughters, 
Ljubica, of Nashville, and Ruzica, of 
Bethesda; a son, Rade, of Bethesda, 
and two grandchildren. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 
Adams, Frank R., JOC 
Anciulis, Cynthia E., Manila 
Baysden, Alton R., A/SY/I 
Bell, Denise M., JOC 
Blaney, John W., JOC 
Boswell, William P., Jakarta 
Brandin, Robert M., Mexico 
Brown, Bruce A., JOC 
Brown, Roger L., A/SY/I 
Bullis, Delmar L., Monrovia 
Burgess, Harold T. A., JOC 
Burr, J. Millard, INR/DDR/RGE 
Busby, Morris D., OES/OFA/MSO 
Carragher, James, JOC 
Chinn, Herman 1., OES/APT/SEP 
Chittick, Thomas L., 
Christie, Harold T., Hong Kong 
Claish, Andrew L., A/OC/PE 
Clark, Bruce W., A/FBO 
Craft, William Edward, JOC 
Crawford, Seth T., Luxembourg 
Curley, Walter J. P., Jr., Dublin 
Davis, Howard C., JOC 
Dawson, John R., JOC 
De Las Casas, Alvaro, SCA/PPT 
Euler, Sherman F., D/HA 
Fenner, Leonard A., Vientiane 
Fitts, Robert W., JOC 
Flater, Susan N., M/MED/CD 
Forrest, Jerome., Geneva 
Foster, Daniel L., S/IG 
Geraci, Irene C., Kinshasa 
Gerson, Leslie Ann, JOC 
Giampietro, Pamela R., San Salvador 
Graybill, James A., Tripoli 
Hagen, Ronald E., JOC 
Haggerty, Susan Angela, JOC 
Hartley, John J., H, JOC 
Hauptmann, Jerzy J., JOC 
Henderson, James G., La Paz 
Hester, Joseph F., Yaounde 
Hill, Kenneth J., A/SY/I 
Indahl, Berne M., A/SY/I 
Juni, Frank E., A/SY/I 
Jury, Allan G., JOC 
Keys, John L., Jr., Abidjan 
Kimball, John W., Bonn 
Kling, Susan M., JOC 
Krieger, Nanette A., A/SY/I 
Limprecht, Joseph A., JOC 
Lopez, Alphonse, JOC 
Mahy, John F., Vienna 
Mansdorfer, John B., Port Louis 
Massie, Gay M., M/MED/CD 
Mauger, G. Nicholas, Ill, JOC 
McGlinchey, Alfred H., A/SY/T 
McCahill, William C., Jr., JOC 
McFarlane, Suzanne Sayre, S 
McKeon, Robin R., JOC 
McManaway, Clayton E., Jr., M 
Mitchell, Jerry K., JOC 
Montilor, Joseph J., Buenos Aires 
Moore, William J., Islamabad 
Moriarty, James F., JOC 
Nourse Ralph G., Jr., Frankfurt 
O'Reilly, Thomas Francis, A/SY/| 
O’Keefe, Joyce L., JOC 
Paiva, Robert G., JOC 
Pruitt, Louis H., A/FBO 
Randolph, David E., JOC 
Rodriguez, Sherri Ann, Montevideo 
Root, John F., M/FSI 
Savage, Timothy M., JOC 
Schmitt, Monica J., Moscow 
Schmitz, Herbert Kurt, 10/OIC 
Smith, Matthew D., Jr., Matamoros 
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Stanton, Kenneth, Kingston 
Steinberg, Donald K., JOC 
Stuckey, Mary T., DG/PER 
Sullivan, Barbara Janet, JOC 
Taft, Susan E., M/MED/CD 
Tank, Martin Marcus, |0/CMD/PR 
Tench, Theodore R., JOC 
Van Every, Janet L., JOC 
Vernon, Daniel A., JOC 

Wall, Marc M., JOC 

White, Robert J., Leningrad 
Wiant, Jon A., INR/REA/SEA 
Wilen, Deborah Ruth, JOC 
Wilson, Ernestine, JOC 
Wood, James C., Jr., Bonn 


TRANSFERS 
Adamson, Jerry L., Warsaw to A/OC 
Allen, Thomas M., Athens to A/OC 
Andranovich, Andrew, Ankara to PM/MC 
Andre, Richard C., Seoul to Kingston 
Arbona, Donald, Tehran to Kuwait 
Armor, William H., Panama to A/SY/EX 
Aronhime, Joseph F., Managua to Quito 
Atchley, John K., Madras to Lagos 
Bagwell, Sharon F., Lusaka to AF 
Baker, John H., M/MED/CD to Jakarta 
Barile, Gina E., Amman to NEA 
Bartlett, Tom L., Brusssels to A/OC/S 
Basek, Gary S., Stockholm to Bern 
Beckwith, rbara Anne, Accra to Paris 
Benford, Clyde M., Jakarta to EA 
Bergin, Peter Edward, Peking to A/SY/I 
Bishton, Robert A., CA/FS/CON to 
Guayaquil 
Bleske, August J., Bonn to Islamabad 
Boggs, Leslie M., EA to Canberra 
Booher, Ralph A., EA to Mexico 
Borich, Joseph J., Taipei to INR/CIS 
Boucher, Gwynne H., Belgrade to Lima 
Bougon, Susan L., Belgrade to Bangkok 
Bredeck, Duane R., AF/EX to Hong Kong 
Breitenbach, Betty J., Panama to Kuala 
Lumpur 
pesdient Paul W., Rangoon to EA 
Brown, Frances W., Lourenco Marques 
to Pretoria 
Brown, Leslie H., PM to London 
Brown, Spencer W., Bucharest to A/SY 
Buche, John Allen, Niamey to Bonn 
Buchholz, Frank Dietrich, M/FSI/LT to 
Frankfurt 
Burke, Dorothy, Bonn to Sofia 
Burkhart, Robert L., Khartoum to 
Niamey 
Bushnell, Robert J., EB/CBA/BP to 
Dhahran 
Button, Jack B., PER/CE to Tokyo 
Cammarata, John M., Abidjan to Conakry 


F.S. Staff Promotions 


The following Foreign Service Staff 
personnel have been promoted: 


Class 9 to Class 8 
Patricia A. Galvin, Rangoon; Mary 
E. Haight, Vienna; Margaret A. Mor- 
ris, Santo Domingo; Jacqueline K. 
Smith, Bombay; Martha C. Swendsen, 
Hong Kong; Kimberly A. Waddle. 
Lima. 


Seve 


Cariddi, Charles A., New Delhi to 
Brasilia 

Carpenter, Harlow J., Jr., Taipei to 
CU/EA 


/ 
— Patricia M., Stockholm to Belize 
t 


Caughell, Leone A., Bangkok to Rangoon 

Cayer, Robert H., Vientiane to Halifax 

Chamberlin, Taylor M., ARA to 
Guatemala 

Chambers, William M., 
Seoul 

Clairmont, Conrad S., Rio de Janeiro 
to A/OC 

Clawson, Daisy Lou, Tokyo to 
M/MED/HU 

= Thomas A., Santo Domingo to 

R 


Islamabad to 


Clew, Harvey T., Beirut to Lagos 

Coffman, Steven P., Reykjavik to Paris 

Coleman, Richard G., Kathmandu to 
Jakarta 

Collins, James F., Moscow to 
INR/RES/SOV 

Conn, Stephen L., Lima to Bogota 

Corbett, Joan Ellen, Vienna to Berlin 

Costello, Margart C., Mexico to Addis 
Ababa 

Courtney, William F., S/IG to Bombay 

Culbert, William E., Tokyo to Geneva 

Curley, Albert Il, Athens to Lagos 

Curran, Brian Dean, Niamey to AF/! 

Curry, John H., M/FSI/UT to La Paz 

Curtain, Lynn Wilson, Vientiane to 
Taipei 

Danga, Karl Imants, Cebu to Tripoli 

Davis John B., Jr., Saigon to Paris 

Day, Frank E., Port-of-Spain to Addis 
Ababa 

Daymont, Henry P., Frankfurt to A/OC/P 

Debrow, Patrick D., Moscow to A/SY/T 

Dennis, Margaret Deforest, PA/M to 
Mexico 

Dewitt, John W., Guayaquil to ARA/MGT 

Dionne, Thelma L., Addis Ababa to Oslo 

Dombkowski, Maryanne, Jidda to Mexico 

Dorrance, John C., M/FSI/WC to 
Kingston 

Dorset, Edward Leo, Bonn to A/OC/PE 

Doubleday, Thomas P., Jr., 10/OIC/CPS 
to Luanda 

Douglass, Stanley C., BF/FS/FD/V to 


Lagos 
Duhart, Donna J., Tegucigalpa to 
Tai pei 
Dunbar. Charles F., Jr., Rabat to Algiers 
Dunhaver, Herbert 'D., Tunis to AF/EX 
Dunn, Timothy John, Santo Domingo to 
Georgetown 
Dux, Michael J., EB/ICD/ISM to 
Dusseldorf 
Earl, Ralph F., Paris to A/SY/FO 
Ebia, Novella, Brussels to Yaounde 
oe Ss Christina, Accra to 
Bruss 
Einik, Mv. ‘Michael, Brasilia to San 
Salvador 
Engelking, Jeannette B., MC to Tel Aviv 
Engle, Gerald L., Moscow to EUR 
Engle, Lowell L., Caracas to Monrovia 
— George H., Brussels to Tel 


Avi 
Facinelli, Robyn M., Paris to CU 
Fannin, Paula K., Toronto to EUR/RPM 
Farber, James P., Blantyre to Durban 
Featherstone, Edward M., Bridgetown to 
EB/OCA/CD 





RETIRES—John T. McGill, Chief of the Advisory Opinions Division, second from 
right, receives a farewell gift and best wishes from Julio J. Arias, Director of the 
Visa Office, upon his retirement after 34 years of government Service. Others 
pictured are Franklin H. Baker, Gordon R. Firth, Rose W. Gorzkowski, and M. 


Louise Serrin. 


Figgins, Dan W., Jr., PM/DOD/FA to 
10/CMD/POE 

Fine, Rena L., Taipei to San Salvador 

Fine, Shirley M., Geneva to Bangkok 

Finklestein, Phyllis Ann, Lome to 
Geneva 

Fischer, Sidney, Vientiane to Monrovia 

Flack, Alton B., Manila to A/OC 

Forbes, Thomas L., Saigon to Belgrade 

Forster, Donald E., Monrovia to A/OC 

Fourier, George P., Moscow to EUR/SE 

Frandock, Michael, Stockholm to 
Kingston 

Frazee, Wade W., Port-au-Prince to 
Monrovia 

Fujioka, Roy Y., Brasilia to Bangkok 

Gamrecki, Helen F., Ottawa to Abidjan 

Garcia, Marco A., Caracas to Quito 

Gasparini, Nancy L., Belize City to 
Zagreb 

Gehring, Robert A., Managua to Jakarta 

Gentry, Richard L., Toronto to SCA/VO 

Glad, Albert L., Amman to Accra 

Goodman, Kenneth R., San Salvador to 
Guatemala 

Goslin, Jerald E., S/S-EX to Montevideo 

Graham, Russell Frost, ARA/MGT to San 
Jose 

Gralnek, Maurice N., Vientiane to PM/ 
C-P 


Green, Marshall, Canberra to 
OES/ENP/PO 

Grossman, Andrew, Seoul to Abidjan 

Gunn, Richard L., Kuwait to Helsinki 

Haga, Donna F., Helsinki to EUR 

Hagen, Gerald E., Athens to A/OC 

Haines, George H., Ill, N'Djamena to 


Rome 
Hall, James A., A/OC/T to Asuncion 
Hall, Pierson M., Naples to EUR 
Halsted, David Crane, Maseru to 
Zanzibar 
Hamilton, William C., Jr., Bangkok to EA 
Hannum, Maureen S., Naples to EUR 
Hanrehan, Arthur D., Rabat to A/SY/I 
Hanson, Charles M., Jr., Accra to 
Curacao 
Hardcastle, Leslie, London to A/OC 
Harner, William D., Kinshasa to A/OC 
Harris, Charles J., Frankfurt to EUR 
Harris, Donald S., Jakarta to EA 
Harris, Susan L., Dusseldorf to Tel Aviv 
Harvey, Gordon E., Moscow to A/SY/! 
Hassett, Frederick H., Milan to 
Stockholm 
Haugrose, Irene Shirley, EA to Rangoon 
Hayward, Martha M., Prague to Madrid 
Hedberg, John V., Buenos Aires to ARA 
Hedstrom, Kenneth Richard, Algiers to 
Seoul 
Herndon, Kathryn A., Saigon to Yaounde 
Hinton, Deane R., Kinshasa to AF 


Hoerrner, Jane B., Addis Ababa to AF 

Hoffman, Herbert A., Blantyre to 
Lilongwe 

Holtz, Nancy Jo, Santiago to ARA 

Hooper, Paul M., Lusaka to Gaborone 

Horn, James Edwin, Phnom Penh to 
Dacca 

Horn, Mary Jo, Athens to A/OC 

Hough, Thomas D., Sofia to A/OC 

Hughes, Leslie F., Lisbon to A/OC 

Hulings, Joseph S., Ill, Helsinki to 
M/FSI/LT 

Hunt, Theresa A., Mexico to Cairo 

Hurwitz, Edward, Seoul to EA 

Irick, Ronnie E., Caracas to New Delhi 

Johns, Robert A., Athens to A/OC 

Johnson, Mark, Ouagadougou to Jakarta 

Johnson, Peter B., San Jose to ARA/PAF 

Johnston, C. Gaynelle, Tehran to Amman 

Jones, A. Elizabeth, Cairo to Beirut 

Jones, Harry E., M/FSI/UT to Mexico 

Jones, R. Dennis, Amman to Doha 

Kane, Shirley A., Taipei to Warsaw 

Kattouf, Theodore H., Kuwait to Beirut 

Kaya, Albert Mitsuo, Port-au-Prince to 
Tokyo 

Keil, Janine S., Cairo to Islamabad 

Kelly, David B., Moscow to EUR 

Kennedy, Moorhead C., Jr., M/FSI/WC 
to Santiago 

Kennedy, Bowen K., Ankara to Bogota 

King, Stephen H., Libreville to Addis 
Ababa 

Kingsley, Wesley, Rangoon to A/OC 

Kinsey, Ina Jean, Rangoon to Vientiane 

Kirby, Richard N., Stockholm to 
Johannesburg 

Klein, Philip A., Khartoum to AF 

Klingaman, Susan M., Bonn to EUR/CE 

Kogen, David, Niamey to London 

Konnersman, Katherine, ARA/CAR to 
Monterrey 

Konya, Charles J., Tel Aviv to NEA 

Kozak, Larry Joseph, Jidda to Tunis 

Kroll, Theodore P., The Hague to A/SY/| 

Krsiean, Leroy C., Saigon to Moscow 

Kusrow, Carl Bruce, Frankfurt to Cairo 

Kwiatkowski, Richard C., Brussels to 
Niamey 

Ladenburg, Arthur T., Lima to ARA 

Lancina, Virginia A., Port-of-Spain to 
San Jose 

Laprade, Robert C., Canberra to Kuala 
Lumpur 

Larson, William K., A/SY/I to A/SY 

Laurello, Ralph F., Jr., Peking to 
Brussels 

Lebrane, William H., Bonn to A/OC/T 

Levine, Melvin H., EUR/RPE to Paris 

Lewis, Reese A., |0/OIC/CAS to 
Port-of-Spain 


Lewis, Stanley W., Managua to Kabul 

Liff, Sherwin W., EUR to CU/IVP/RC 

Linton, E. Mark, E to M/FSI/UT 

Lochner, David H., Madras to Rabat 

Lomac, Walter M., Beirut to NEA 

Lomanno, Frank J., Frankfurt to 
Bangkok 

Long, Edward T., PM to Ismir 

Loomer, Walter F., San Jose to Lagos 

Lourenco, Manuel R., Jr., Jakarta to 
Brasilia 

Lucius, Hallock R., Dar-es-Salaam to 
Dhahran 

Lundy, Jr., Walter A., Tehran to INR/ 
DDR/RNA 

Lutz, Douglas Kim, Bogota to ARA 

MacDonald, Charles R., Bonn to A/OC 

MacDonald, Francis C., Guatemala to 
Georgetown 

Macuk, David A., Bonn to Rome 

Maguire, Edward J., AF/EX to Nairobi 

Malone, Martha J., Seoul to EA 

Marsden, Willard Ernest, Jr., A/SY/I to 
Pretoria 

Marshall, Janet |., Warsaw to Ankara 

Martin, Burns J., Jr., Rio de Janeiro to 
ARA 

Marx, James M., EA to Mandalay 

Mattox, Henry Ellis, London to Cairo 

Matz, Hulda L., EUR to Berlin 

Matz, James Richard, Jakarta to DG/PER 

Mayfield, Marion E., EUR/EX to Ottawa 

—o John F., tll, Phnom Penh to 


McClain, Anita F., La Paz to ARA 
McDermott, Michael, Amman to A/OC 
McDonald, Steven, AF/S to London 
McGill, Duncan H., A/OC/PE to Bonn 
McKinney, George A., Port-of-Spain to 
Ibadan 
McRory, William F., Tokyo to Taipei 
Merritt, Mary G., Moscow to Kabul 
Meysenburg, Mary Ann, Bogota to 
anto Domingo 
Milburn, Edward M., Tijuana to La Paz 
Miley, Benjamin K., Jr., Bombay to 
Luanda 
Miller, Robert Wesley, Hong Kong to 
Mexico 
Miller, William B., Bonn to A/OC 
Mitchell, Richard A., Ottawa to Tel Aviv 
Moede, Austin L., Jakarta to Panama 
Monczewski, Matthew E., Addis Ababa to 


AF 

Moore, Felix E., San Jose to Karachi 

Mull, Gerald C., Niamey to Tel Aviv 

Murphy, Peter K., Paris to Nice 

Musolf, Lewis E., Tel Aviv to Monrovia 

Myers, Walter Leon, Dublin to Islamabad 

Myerson, Jacob M., EUR to USUN 

Negroponte, John D., Quito to ARA 

Nesci, Franklin J., Frankfurt to Bangkok 

Newiin, Kenneth W., Manila to MA 

Newton, David G., Sana to INR/RNA/NE 

Nydell, Carl C., Jr., M/MED to Santo 
Domingo 

O’Hanion, Brendon R., Seoul to 
Islamabad 

Olson, Frederick W., Bangkok to A/OC 

Orozco, Cristobal R., Tokyo to Santiago 

Orr, Harry L., SCA/SCS to Guatemala 

O’Shea, Nadia, Ottawa to NEA 

Pabst, David A., Tokyo to Yokohama 

Pado, Joseph C., Montreal to Rome 

Panitt, Jeffrey, Kinshasa to AF 

Paulin, Fernand J., London to Quito 

Pavlik, Joan D., Brasilia to Luanda 

Peer, Betty C., Yaounde to Jidda 

Peters, Wayne E., Athens to A/OC 

Petersen, Terry M., Vientiane to 
Monrovia 

Peterson, Richard L., Buenos Aires to 
A/OC 

Pettinelli, Joseph, Islamabad to New 
Dethi 


Platt, Mark J., Tehran to ARA/CEN 
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Porter, Bruce F., Luanda to Bridgetown 

Posch, Irma E., ‘The Hague to EA/EX 

Price, Inez B., Tunis to Bonn 

Pruett, Steven R., Panama to 
EB/CBA/BP 

Pruitt, Charles L., Lima to A/SY/I 

Redmond, Paul i, Zagreb to Beirut 

= Randolph, Lourenco Marques to 


Reilly Edward F., Jr., Kingston to A/OC 

Ribera, Nivea M., Panama to ARA/LA/EP 

Rider, James E., Rangoon to A/OC 

Riordan, Jerris Kathleen, Kinshasa to 
Ankara 

Rodstrom, Mildred E., Montevideo to 
Kathmandu 

Rope, William Frederick, Peking to 
INR/REA/NA 

Ruckman, James R., Athens to Manila 

Ryan, Donald G., Santo Domingo to ARA 

Sacchet, Edward Michael, Rome to 
ARA/ECP 

Sacksteder, Frederick H., Jr., IBWC to 
Hermosillo 

Salazar, Richard T., Paris to AF/EX 

Saltsman, Joseph I., Paris to EUR 

Samsel, Brenda C., Manila to EUR 

Samsel, Ronald T., Manila to A/OC 

Sandman, Leonard, Tel Aviv to Jakarta 

Satterfield, Bangta May, Zagreb to 
The Hague 

Savage, Eleanor Wallace, Paris to EUR 

Schaumburg, Bernd W., A/SY/FO to 
Tehran 

Scholl, John G., Addis Ababa to Sofia 

Scordo, Jennie, Bonn to New Delhi 

Scott, Kenneth M., Jr. Abidjan to Madras 

Scott, Inga, Santo Domingo to Canberra 

Septon, Arthur B., Jr., Athens to 
Jakarta 

Sey, Bonnie B., Monrovia to NEA 

= Francis E., INR/OIL/CS to New 

elhi 

Shalett, Nancy A., San Salvador to 
Geneva 

Sheridan, R. Ann, Bombay to London 

— Michael M., USIA to Buenos 

ires 

Shogi, Eleanor Katz, London to Moscow 

Shogi, Stephen J., London to Moscow 

Shoup, Frederick Owen, M/FSI/LT to 
Yokohama 

Shouse, L. Gordon, Madras to EUR/SOV 

Shugart, Thomas H., Jr., Munich to 
ARA/BR 


Silva, Frederick W., ARA to Bogota 

Simcox, David E., Madrid to Brasilia 

Skoufis, Peter J., Paris to S/IG 

Slavik, Pauline A., Ankara to Moscow 

Smith, Kirby L., Sao Paulo to Edinburgh 

Snyder, Robert E., M/FSI/LT to 
Guatemala 

Soles, Ann Forrest, Bangkok to Manila 

Solomon, Paul, La Paz to Tijuana 

Spalding, Peter Frederick, A/SY/FO to 
New Delhi 

Springer, Richard L., |0/CMD/POE to 
Geneva 

St. Pierre, Rita I., Bamako to Manila 

Stammerman, Kenneth A., M/FSI/UT to 
Paris 

Stanley, William R., Accra to AF 

Stevens, Douglas K., Jr., Nassau to 
A/SY/EX 

Stevenson, Rufus, Bamako to JOC 

Stone, Susan R., Seoul to Bonn 

Stottman, Charlotte A., Sofia to 
INR/REA/NA 

Stratos, Mary E., Panama to ARA 

Summers, George L., Guadalajara to 
Matamoros 

Swapp, Gary R., Rome to Lagos 

Taylor, Rush W., Jr., Oporto to Nassau 

Taylor, Wilma Pauline, Paramaribo to La 
Paz 

Thomas, Meldon R., Hermosillo to 
Ciudad Juarez 
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Thomas, Richard L., Athens to A/OC 

Thompson, James R., Hong Kong to 
Canberra 

“ae M. Clara, Madras to The 

ague 

Thyden, James E., Berlin to ARA/CAR 

Tiger, M . Gordon, Karachi to NEA 

Tinker, Richard D., A/OC/PE to Accra 

Tolson, Jerome F., Jr., Bogota to Lisbon 

Towell, Timothy L., Porto Alegre to 
Brussels 

Tracey, Margaret, London to Moscow 

Trahan, Eugene A., Jr., Bukavu to 
Bujumbura 

Turner, Hugh J., Ill, Beirut to Abu Dhabi 

Ulrich, Michael J., Manila to A/OC 

Urban, Elayne Jeannette, Bogota to 
Santa Domingo 

Vacca, Mary A., Rome to Sao Paulo 

Valdes, Philip H., Munich to EUR 

Verdin, Ruth V., Hong Kong to Lima 

Verschuur, Jan B., Paris to Lyon 

Vicini, Eileen F., Casablanca to Madrid 

Vik, Se Dell G., Monrovia to Kabul 

Von Briesen, Mary, Taipei to EA/PRCM 

Von Sassenscheid, Bertram E., Athens to 


EUR 
Wagner, William C., Jr., Montevideo to 
ARA 


Wahl, Judith M., Bogota to ARA 

Warnock, Milton P., Tehran to Manila 

Welty, Dean L., Seoul to Yokohama 

White, Robert E., Bogota to ARA/USOAS 

Whiteley, John W., Budapest to EUR 

= Gerald J., Bogota to Buenos 

ires 

Whitney, Peter D., M/FSI/UT to Brasilia 

Wick, David Steven, Berlin to Lourenco 
Marques 

Williams, James E., Vientiane to Bangkok 

Williams, Jimmie C., Athens to A/OC 

Wilmink, Janet M., Frankfurt to 
Wellington 

Wilson, Thomas F., Port-au-Prince to 
Taipei 

Wollemborg, Leo R., Berlin to Rome 

Wong, Wayne W. S., Kuala Lumpur to 
Seoul 

Woods, Michael Joseph, Peking to 
A/SY/I 

Woolwine, Walter James, Kinshasa to 
Lome 

Wozniak, Suzanne K., Jakarta to London 

Wright, Stephen E., Athens to New Delhi 

Wylie, Donald A., Mexico to A/OC/T 

Wyman, Parker D., Addis Ababa to 
10/CMD 

Wythe, Evelyn A., Santo Domingo to 
Merida 

Yauchuczek, George S., Panama to 
Copenhagen 

Youle, John J., Naples to Medellin 

Young, William B., INR/RAF/W to Lome 

Zimmerman, David M., Jr., Lagos, AF 

Zwaduk, Linda J., Moscow to The Hague 


RETIREMENTS 
Bane, David M., Bombay 
Barfield, John Daniel, Taipei 
Bird, Eugene H., NEA 
Boswell, William P., Jakarta 
Brandin, Robert M., Mexico 
Buchholz, Harold M., Wellington 
Byrd, William H., EA 
Cessac, Dorris P., A/OC/P 
Child, Ann, New Delhi 
Christie, Harold T., Hong Kong 
Courtenaye, Richard H., MC 
Drexler, Liliane, Brussels 
Elisworth, George A., Paris 
Fisher, Wayne W., Antwerp 
Getman, ame gl A, Ss A/OC/S 
Herner, Isabel, 
Johnson, William re, A/OC/PE 
Jones, Curtis F., INR/DDR/RNA 
Kamprad, Walter T., NEA/EX 
Lakas, Nicholas S., EB/CSB/OCA 


NEW DELHI—Ambassador William 8B. 
Saxbe presents the Department’s Su- 
perior Honor Award to Dorothy Schwert- 
feger who was cited for her exemplary 
performance as Communications Super- 
visor in Phnom Penh during war-time 
conditions. 


Lang, Archie S., EA 

Larson, Verne L., Bogota 

Lofton, Harry M., Curacao 
McShane, Peggy C., ARA/MGT 
Monsen, Lucile E., A/OC/EX 
Montilor, Joseph J., Buenos Aires 
Moore, William J., Islamabad 
Ortman, David B., EB/OA/AVP 
Potter, Jule D., Paris 

Priest, Lyman W., SCA/VO 

Root, John F., M/FSI 

Ryan, Jack W., Brasilia 

Scott, Joyce E., Abu Dhabi 
Shedlock, Alice C., PA/M 

Smith, Matthew D., Jr. Matamoros 
Tinsley, Carolyn W., Paris 
Washer, Frederick R., BF/FS/WFC 
Wechsler, Henry C., Toronto 
Westbrook, Alice D., Bangkok 


RESIGNATIONS 
Arthur, Ramona V., PER/REM/BEX 
Bell, Charlene E., PER/REM/BEX 
Bush, Ronald L., S/PRS 
Carter, Royal, PER/REM/BEX 
Centers, Barbara A., Jerusalem 
Chaffin, Mary D., H 
Clark, Julie A., CU/OPP 
Clevenger, Martha A. Ochoa, Mexico 
Downing, Karol K., Brussels 
Drago, Lucinda M., Saigon 
Dyson, Albert H., Ill, CU/OPP 
Efros, Maury Fred, A/SY/I 
Ehrlich, George Paul, ISO/SDP 
Ellerman, Alfred Denny, EA/NOC 
Evander, Terry Lee, |SO/SDP 
Fabian, Linda J., Bogota 
Fairley, E. Lee, CU/PC 
Feigenson, Neal R., D/HA 
Frascarelli, Jessica, Lima 
Fusfeld, Warren Edward, OES/APT/SEP 
Greene, M. Kathleen, Saig on 
Guzman, Jose E., Jr., PER/REM/BEX 
Harris, Lilburn L., Rio Janeiro 
Hayne, Amanda Church, M2xico 
Johnson, James H., PER/REM/BEX 
Kriesberg, Simeon M., S/P 
Lupan, Walter M., CU/OPP 
Mack, Sheila, Sao Paulo 
Mitchell, Mark E., SCA/SCS 
Olson, Peter Murray, L 
Pyle, Richard K., AF/C 
Ratchford, William W., A/OC/P 
Rodriguez, Sherri Ann, Montevideo 
Spence, Barbara Bernice, Belize City 
Stroupe, David A., M/MED/CD 
Williams, Sandra ¥., PER/REM/BEX 





HISONNE /Cvi Save 


PROMOTIONS 


GS-14 
Daniel L. Quaid, Jr., BF/OAG. 


GS-12 
Bruce E. Dozier, SCA/PPT; Anthony A. 
Saridakis, SCA/PPT. 


G-11 
Robert George Anders, PA/M; Timothy 
M. Barry, SCA/PPT/SB; Helga Hengst- 
=~ CU/IVP/RC; Betty S. Keys, ISO/ 


GS-9 
Jenny Jig Foo, SCA/PPT; Deatrice T. 
Nicholson, PM; James E. Ritchie, SCA/ 
PPT; Marion T. Ruggiero, SCA/PPT; 
Joyce A. White, FADRC/DR; Wanda H. 
Wienckowski, PER/REM. 


GS-8 
Clarence A. Bicknell, A/OC/T; Joanne 
B. Healey, A/SY; Marcella G. Hembry, 
EA/TB; Mary Ann Rackey, NEA; James 
C. Shelton, A/OC/T. 
GS-7 
Carolyn Y. Contee, INR/XR/RCM; 
Charles M. Cook, FADRC/PBR; Kather- 
ine T. La Roche, A/SY/I; M. Grace Mi- 
chaud, SCA/PPT; Mary E. Paschall, 
FADRC/DA; Helen A. Sloan, SCA/PPT; 
Barbara J. Wigglesworth, M/MED/DD; 
Egli Chris Wittler, OES/EX. 


GS-6 

“Marlene R. Harkless, A/OPR/ST/SB; 
Darline Linda Knowles, A/SY/EX; Mary 
F. Murray, L/M; Mary M. Schneider, 
ARA/NC; Renee M. Scurlock, CU/EE; 
Debra L. Stogdale, EB/IFD/OMA; Velma 
Jean Thomas, EB/ITP/EWT. 

GS-5 

Barbara L. Bistany, A/SY/I; Lon C. 
Chin, BF/FS/AD; George L. Cohen, 
A/SY/EX; Lorraine Dale, CU/NEA; John 
W. Foreman, ISO/FADPC; David Edward 
Giamporcaro, L/T; Gloria T. Lauriano, 
A/SY/\l; Raymond E. Mathis, PER/MGT/ 
EX; Gwendolyn E. Pate, SCA/PPT/AO; 
Deborah A. Picard, EB/OA/AN; Grace V. 
Reetz, SCA/PPT; Peter H. Rogers, INR/ 
XR/RS; Mary Alice Sampson, SCA/PPT/ 
AO; Carol Y. Stewart, PER/PCE/PP; 
Wilma H. Susong, SCA/PPT; Marvin E. 
Ward Jr., ISO/FADPC; Carol Young, 
A/FBO. 


GS-4 
Margo A. Clarke, SCA/PPT/AO. 
GS-3 
Carolyn M. Lyles, FADRC/PBR; How- 
ard Douglas Pullen, Jr., BF/FS. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Benson, Rhonda S., BF/FS 
Berman, Cristina M., M/FSI 
Bowen, Lucretia D., CU/FS 
Broe, Patricia A., A&CP 
Brown, Betty J., EB/EX 
Campbell, Linda K., A&CP 
Colson, David Allen, L 
Corum, Marie H., A/OC/P 
Donovan, Kathleen T., USUN 
Grogan, Kathleen, A&CP 
Harr, Lila Baker, IJC 
Haugh, John H., USUN 
Highland, Patti A., A&CP 
Homick, Lucia M., SCA/PPT 
Juusela, Kaija Lea, M/FSI 
Kachigian, Susan L., A&CP 


Kimchi, Nguyen Thi, PER/MGT 
Kreibich, rgina M., SCA/VO 
Lee, Roxcene V., SCA/PPT/AO 
Lindgren, Emogene F., A/OPR/GS 
Lioyd, Donna C., SCA /VO 
Lynch, Thomas A., Jr., NEA/EX 
McAdams, Helen F., A/SY/I\ 
McGlathery, Sharron Ann, M/FSI 
McPartiand, Suzanne, A&CP 
Mickey, Paul F., Jr., L/UNA 
Mitchell, Clarence M., Jr., USUN 
Nghiem, Tuyet, PER/MGT 
Paine, Leonor G., M/FSI 
Parks, Mary Linda, BF/FS/FD/P 
Rigg, Kathy L., A&CP 
Rivers, Kathy B., SCA/PPT/AO 
Roy, Minati Basu, M/FSI 
Samori, Sandra T., A/SY/I 
Schloesing, Christine J., M/FSI 
Smith, Jeannette M., M/MED/EX 
Sutphin, Agnes W., D/IWY 
Wells, Antoinette E., A/SY/EX 
White, Allan W., BF/BP 
Williams, Charles, S/S-EX 
Wimpress, Gordon D., Jr., CU 
Worswick, Derek A., INR/CI/TC 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Arbuckle, Patricia M., A&CP to 
EB/OT/TA 
Baylor, Lynnora V., A&CP to FADRC/DR 
Beverly, Kathryn, A&CP to A/SY/EX 
Drayton, Sandra J., A&CP to SCA/SCS 
Fisher, Anna M., S/IG to NEA/IRN 
Forcier, Diane M., A&CP to A/SY/E&T 
Janotta, Mary Lou, A&CP to EUR/RPM 
Kasten, Barbara, A&CP to ARA/SR/PAN 
Queen, Janice E., A/OC/P to 
BF/FS/FD/P 
Rose, Beverly W., BF/FS/FD/P to 
A/OC/P 


Wolff Patricia Anne, A/OS to 
A/OPR/ST/PB 


RETIREMENTS 
Hall, Helen W., INR 


RESIGNATIONS 


Ahn, Heeja, M/FSI 

Aliee, Catherine L., SCA/SCS 
Alien, Melissa G., A/OPR/ASD 
Anderson, Janis C., ig 
Aylmer, Sharon Lynn, S/R 
Banks, Carmelita B., aes 
Bartlett, Ann E., 

Bathurst, Camille can S/S-EX 
Bevill, Carolyn S., 10/EX 
Bhatia, Kanta, M/FSI 

Bierman, Mary E., A/OC/EX 
Blair, Koren B., OPR/ASD 
Blakesley, Christopher Lee, L/M 
Broberg, Pamela A., D/HA 
Burke, Amy E., A/OPR/ASD 
Burkhardt, Ellen M., SCA/PPT 
Burks, Ramona J., A/SY/EX 
Burnette, Wendy J., SCA/PPT 
Bursley, Kathleen A., 10/EX 
Capitano, David J., D/HA 
Carrigan, Ellen M., M/MED 
Catlett, Catherine S., D/HA 
Cicala, Joseph A., Jr., SCA/SCS 
Coleman, Denise D., M/FSI 
Conway, Deborah Anne, D/HA 
Cooper, Cheryl R., PER/MGT/EX 
Creech, Donna L., SCA/PPT 
Detrick, Elizabeth A., D/HA 
Doughty, Vanieta E., AF/EX 
Elam, Christopher R., CU/EX 


Evans, Ann E., S/S-EX 
Fittipaldi, Mark F., PER/MGT/EX 
Fitzgerald, Patrice M., A/SY/EX 
Flatin, Heidi K., ie 
Flemming, Harry 

Forcier, Diane M., Si /SY/ERT 
Freeman, Carol Ann, D/HA 
Fugaro, Steven Hugh, D/HA 
Fuller, Leslie S., SCA/PPT 
Gelman, Ruth E., S/S-EX 
Gittings, Irene A., D/HA 
Glasgow, Grace M., 1O 

Gobie, Donna A., A/OC/EX 
Golden, Lynn M., ARA/MGT 
Goldman, Janie Lynn, EA/EX 
Grable, Lloyd R., EUR/EX 
Grant, Frances G., SCA/PPT 
Harrison, Joan E., PER/MGT/EX 
Harrold, Deborah L., EA/EX 
Heslin, Martin F., SCA/PPT 
Housley, Janet K., SCA 
Jackson, Barbara A., PA/MS/ED 
Jones, Carolyn a oo 
Jones, Cynthia A , SY /EX 

King, Karen A., PER/MGT/EX 
Kleindienst, Anne L., EB/EX 
Kopp, Jonathan Allen, NEA/EX 
Koretz, Howard A., A/SY/EX 
Kushner, Gail F., SCA/PPT 
Leary, Jeannine Carol, A/OPR/ASD 
Magnotti, Mary K., A/OPR/ASD 
Meagher, Anne Noel, S/S-EX 
Murik, Claire L., A/OPR 

Napue, Ernestine S., SCA/PPT 
Nuechterlein, Jill E., NEA/EX 
Penn, Gena D., SCA/PPT 
Perkins, Carol J., SCA/PPT 
Poltsky, Alison K., EUR/EX 
Porter, Frances, A/OPR 

Powers, Michael T., S/S-EX 
Pugh, Marian C., PER/MGT/EX 
Rantz, Cynthia C., S/S-EX 

Reid, Ingrid, BF/FS/FD/P 

Reilly, Michael P., D/HA 
Reynard, Ruth M., CU 
Richardson, Barbara, A/OPR/ASD 
Richardson, Mary E., DG 
Robins, Florence L., "SCA/ PPT 
Ryan, Abigail eee S/S- EX 

Sacco, Katherine Ann, SCA/PPT 
Saulnier, Julie M., SCA/PPT 
Scarborough, Robert H., A/OPR/ASD 
Scharf, Sally Rhoda, SCA/PPT 
Shea, Maureen A., SCA/PPT 
Shewbridge, Barbara R., CU/EX 
Siprelle, Ann M., A/FBO 
Slinger, Darla Jo., CU/EX 
Smith, Debra F., EUR 

Smith, Susan V., FBO/EX 
Stanley, Edward E., A/OC/P 
Sullivan, Angela R., SCA/PPT 
Summer, Saralyn E., NEA/EX 
Tannenbaum, Jane J., EUR/EX 
Taylor, Dorothy, SCA/PPT 
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Tropper, Peter L., A/OC/EX 
Velders, Lisa K., S/S-EX 
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Watson, Joan K., S/S-EX 
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Library Booklist 


The Law of the Sea 


This booklist contains recent books on the law of the sea. These books can be 
found in the Department of State Library. 


General 


BorcesE, Elizabeth Mann, ed. Pacem in 
maribus. New York, Dodd, Mead, 1972. 
382p. (JX4408.B66) 
(A collection of the research by inter- 
national scholars and scientists prepared 
for the Pacem in Maribus Convocations 
held in Malta.) 
BorceseE, Elizabeth Mann, and David 
Krieger, eds. The tides of change: peace, 
pollution, and potential of the ocean. New 
York, Mason Charter, 1975. 357p. (JX 
4408.B67) 
(The second in the Pacem in Maribus 
series, this is another collection of re- 
search in preparation for the Conference 
on the Law of the Sea.) 
Butter, William E. The Soviet Union and 
the law of the sea. Baltimore, Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1971. 245p. (JX4422.R9B85) 
(Soviet law on territorial waters, inter- 
nal sea waters, the continental shelf, the 
deep sea bed, and the high seas. ) 
Curisty, Francis T. et al., eds. Law of the 
sea: Caracas and beyond. Proceedings, Law 
of the Sea Institute, Ninth Annual Con- 
ference, January 6-9, 1975, U. of Rhode 
Island. Cambridge, Mass., Ballinger, 1975. 
422p. (JX4408.L31 1975) 
Dupuy, Rene-Jean. The law of the sea: 
current problems. Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., Oce- 
ana Publications, 1974. 210p. (JX4411.- 
D86) 
(An analysis of the limits to national 
claims to the sea, the biological and 
geological uses of the seabed, and re- 
gional approaches to ecological plan- 
ning. ) 
Encuisu, T. Saunders, ed. Ocean resources 
and public policy. Seattle, U. of Washing- 
ton Press, 1973. 184p. (GC1015.032) 
(Seminar papers in lay terms by natural 
and social scientists concerned with the 
sea’s relationship to national security, 
economic growth, environmental qual- 
ity, resource development, and human 
welfare. ) 
HirpMan, Sven. Prospects for arms control 
in the ocean. SIPRI research report No. 7. 
Stockholm, Almqvist and Wiksell, 1972. 
25p. (JX1974.7.H5) 
(A study by a member of the SIPRI 
staff on the military uses of the ocean, 
the seabed treaty, and the chances for 
arms control on the sea.) 
Ho.uicx, Ann L. and Robert S. Osgood. 
New era of ocean politics. Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins U. Press, 1974. 131p. (JX4426.- 
H6) 
(Two essays—the first on the policy 
process in Washington regarding sea 
issues; the second on military security 
for the U.S. and ocean law.) 
HorsFie_p, Brenda, and Peter Bennet 
Stone. The great ocean business. New York, 
Coward, McCann, and Geoghegan, 1972. 
360p. (GC21.H66) 
(Oceanography is presented as a growth 
industry with repercussions in national 
budgets, scientific research, and technol- 
ogy. Good bibliography of both books 
and journal articles.) 
Jupa, Lawrence. Ocean space rights: de- 
veloping U.S. policy. New York, Praeger, 
1975. 300p. (JX4143.J83) 


(Focus on U.S. leadership in developing 
the law of the sea. Appendix contains 
texts of many relevant documents. Bib- 
liography includes list of all Congres- 
sional hearings. ) 
Kisu, John. The law of internal spaces. 
Leiden, Sijthoff, 1973. 236p. (JX4411.- 
K52) 
(A Cambridge doctoral dissertation on 
the delimitation, territorial sovereignty, 
jurisdiction, and use of force on the 
high seas, in polar regions, and in cosmic 
spaces. ) 
Lecc, Billy J. Seabed regimes and the 
limits of national jurisdiction. Coral Ga- 
bles, Fla., U. of Miami, Sea Grant Pro- 
gram, 1971. 125p. (JX4426.L4) 
(A legal perspective on the various deep 
seabed regimes proposed for the even- 
tual Law of the Sea Treaty.) 
Luarp, Evan. The control of the sea-bed. 
New York, Taplinger, 1974. 309p. (JX 
4426.L8) 
(Examines the issues in four basic areas: 
economic, military, legal, and scientific. 
Discusses the views put forward so far 
and predicts the kinds of solutions likely 
to emerge. ) 
The Question of an ocean dumping con- 
vention. Washington, D.C., The American 
Society of International Law, 1972. 53p. 
(TD425.Q8) 
(Background papers on prospects for an 
ocean dumping convention plus texts of 
draft conventions on the subject. The 
papers recommend the creation of an 
autonomous international agency to con- 
trol the problem.) 
SWARZTRAUBER, Sayre A. The three-mile 
limit of territorial seas. Annapolis, Md., 
Naval Institute Press, 1972. 316p. (JX- 
4135.893) 
(An historical, well-documented treatise 
on the 3-mile limit with an exhaustive 
bibliography of official documents, trea- 
ties, and publications of universities, in- 
ternational organizations, and govern- 
ments, as well as books and journal arti- 
cles. ) 
Wirsino, Robert G., ed. International rela- 
tions and the future of ocean space. Co- 
lumbia, S.C., U. of South Carolina, 1974. 
146p. (JX4408.894 1972) 
(Symposium at University of South 
Carolina on the subject. Appendix in- 
cludes summaries of the U.S. draft arti- 
cles on the seabed and on territorial wa- 
ters submitted to the U.N. plus a chart 
listing all national claims to jurisdiction 
over the sea, from three miles to 200 
miles. ) 
ZacKLIN, Ralph, ed. The changing law of 
the sea: western hemisphere perspectives. 
Leiden, Sijthoff, 1974. 272p. (JX4131.- 
C43) 
(Sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, this study analy- 
zes the practice in the American states 
on the law of the sea. The appendix 
contains relevant documents. ) 


The Future of the Oceans 
Ipyii, C. P. The sea against hunger. New 
York, Thomas Crowell, 1970. 221p. (GC- 
57.13) 
(The potential of the ocean as a food 


source using plankton, seaweed, farming 
and transplantation of shellfish, as well 
as fish. Good bibliography on the sub- 
ject of the ocean as a source of food.) 
Lortas, Tony. The last resource: man’s 
exploitation of the oceans. Chicago, Henry 
Regnery Co., 1970. 276p. (GC1015.L57) 
(The ocean as a resource—as food, wa- 
ter supply, minerals storehouse, energy 
source, and military asset.) 
NATIONAL Petroleum Council. Law of the 
sea: particular aspects affecting the petro- 
leum industry. 1973. 90p. (JX4408.N3) 
(The Petroleum Council’s conclusions 
and recommendations concerning inter- 
national laws regulating navigation, cre- 
ating stable investment conditions, and 
protecting the marine environments. ) 
SHINN, Robert A. The international polli- 
tics of marine pollution control. New York, 
Praeger, 1974. 200p. (JX4411.S41) 
(Comprehensive treatment of the issue 
of pollution, the organizations involved, 
and an analysis of the various proposed 
solutions. Excellent tables of marine re- 
sources, pollution trends, and radioac- 
tive wastes. ) 
SPANGLER, Miller B. New technology and 
marine resource development: a study in 
government-business cooperation. New 
York, Praeger, 1970. 607p. (GC1020.S6) 
(Under the auspices of the National 
Planning Association, this study exam- 
ines the various strategies for govern- 
ment-business ventures in developing 
marine resources. ) 
U.S. Concress. House. Deep seabed hard 
minerals. Hearings before the subcommit- 
tee on oceanography of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 93rd Con- 
gress. Washington, GPO, 1974. 513p. (K- 
104.M26A2) 
(Testimony of government and indus- 
trial witnesses concerning legislation to 
provide for conservation and orderly 
development of the seabed pending the 
adoption of an international treaty on 
the issue.) 
Unitep Nations. Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs. Mineral resources of 
the sea. New York, U.N., 1970. 49p. (JX- 
1977 ST/ECA/125) 

Collections of Documents 
Barros, James, and Douglas M. Tohnston. 
The international law of pollution. New 
York, The Free Press, 1974. 476p. (K76.- 
E64B37) 

(A collection of documents and cases 
pertaining to the emerging law of pollu- 
tion. Good section on marine pollution 
and pollution of international lakes and 
rivers. ) 
Lay. S. Houston et al, eds. New directions 
in the law of the sea. Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., 
Oceana Publications, 1973. (JX4408.L43 
Ref.) 
(A four-volume set that brings together 
all the basic national and international 
documents relating to the law of the 
sea. ) 
Opa, Shigeru. The international law of the 
ocean development: basic documents. Lei- 
den. Sijthoff, 1972. 519p. (JX4426.03 
Ref.) 
(Documents relating to the international 
law of the sea, including draft articles 
for an eventual Law of the Sea pro- 
posed by various countries and individ- 
uals. ) 
PapeELForD, Norman J. Public policy for 
the seas. Cambridge, Mass., MIT Press, 
1970. 338p. (JX4408.P26 Ref.) 
(A collection of source materials, docu- 
ments, and cases that make up U‘S. 
policy toward the oceans. ) 
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